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Week Ending Friday, November 21, 1997 


Remarks to the Women’s Leadership 
Forum in Las Vegas, Nevada 
November 14, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you all for 
being here, for being in such a good humor. 
[Laughter] You know why they're sitting 
down now? Because they think I’m going to 
talk a lot longer than previous speakers. 
[Laughter] 

I want to thank Senator Reid and Senator 
Bryan and Governor Miller, for being here, 
for their service, and for their remarkable 
friendship to me. I'd like to thank the na- 
tional chair of the Women’s Leadership 
Forum, Cynthia Friedman, who is also up 
here on the stage with us. And we have other 
people here from the National Democratic 
Party—I see Carol Pensky out there—I 
thank all of them. But I want to say a special 
word of thanks to Shelly Berkeley and to Cas- 
sandra Williams, and to you, Mayor Jones, 
all of you who made this night possible. 

This is an event sponsored by the Women’s 
Leadership Forum, but I see there are a few 
lucky men out here in the audience—[laugh- 
ter|—and I thank you for showing up, too. 
I'd be lonely if you weren't here. 

I got tickled when the mayor was telling 
that story about my mother, which is a true 
story. That’s not one of those things you 
make up because it sounds good on the po- 
dium. My mother spent the last ulunhel 
her life in Las Vegas. [Laughter] And she 
had been quite ill for a long time. And the 
night she passed away she called me, and 
we had a long and perfectly normal conversa- 
tion. And I thought to myself that in her own 
mind she got to go to heaven 4 days early. 
She looked at it that way. [Laughter] So 
whenever I land at the airport here, I always 
imagine that my mother is landing with me 
because she loved to come here so much and 
had so many friends here. 

Let me say very briefly to all of you, this 
is a very exciting, interesting, and good time 


for America. Congress just went home. We 
had a very good year. We passed an historic 
balanced budget agreement. It had the larg- 
est investment for children’s health that your 
National Government has made since 1965. 
It has a huge effort to improve research and 
care in the area of diabetes, an illness that 
affects 16 million Americans. The diabetes 
foundation said it’s the most important thing 
done in diabetes since the discovery of insu- 
lin 70 years ago. 

It has a major, major investment, the larg- 
est investment in education since 1965, ev- 
erything from more Pell grants to more work- 
study positions to more funds to put comput- 
ers in every classroom in this country by the 
year 2000. It, for the first time, puts us on 
record as favoring national academic stand- 
ards and a voluntary testing system to see 
how all our children are doing. This was a 
great budget, and it is going to make a huge 
difference in America. Yesterday I signed the 
last big piece of it, dealing with the health 
care and the education initiatives. 

The Senate ratified the Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention that will make all of you 
young people here and your children less 
likely to be exposed to deadly chemicals from 
terrorists and organized criminals, a terribly 
important thing. 

The Congress passed landmark reform of 
the Food and Drug Administration which 
will enable us to continue to test medicines 
to make sure they're safe for the American 
people but will move them to the market a 
lot quicker, so that people who have serious 
illnesses in America and want to know they're 
going to get access to the medicine that’s the 
best in the world as quickly as possible will 
know that we’re doing the best job in the 
world of both protecting their safety and get- 
ting them ould that can save their lives. 
This is a huge issue. 

The Senate and the House passed a land- 
mark reform of our adoption system in Amer- 
ica to give massive new incentives and speed 
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up the system by which families can adopt 
children, which is a terribly important issue. 
Just last year we passed a $5,000 adoption 
tax credit, and in a few days, when Hillary 
comes home from her trip—she worked hard 
on this—we’re going to have a nice little sign- 
ing ceremony and describe to the world what 
this adoption initiative does. But it is very 
important, and I’m proud of it, and every 
woman in America should be proud of it. 

So this was a good year, a historic year. 
And it was another step along the way in try- 
ing to implement the vision that I ran for 
President 6 years ago to try to implement. 
One that, thank goodness, has received the 
support of a substantial majority of America’s 
women and has helped us to build a party 
for the future. 

But it’s pretty simple. I know that we are 
moving into a very different time. We are 
dramatically changing the basis of economic 
activity. We are seeing dramatic changes in 
the way people live as well as the way they 
work and the way we relate to each other. 
Our own country is changing dramatically; 
we're getting more and more diverse in every 
conceivable way but especially in racial and 
ethnic and religious terms. The way we relate 
to the world is different. We are the world’s 
strongest military power and have the world’s 
strongest economy, but we are still only 4 
percent of the world’s population, with about 
20 percent of its income, so that, increas- 
ingly, our ability to succeed in ensuring our 
own future depends on our willingness to get 
involved in issues beyond our border and our 
willingness to recognize that we are inter- 
dependent with others and that we have to 
work in partnership with others. 

What are the big security problems of the 
future? Terrorism, weapons of mass destruc- 
tion proliferation, organized crime, inter- 
national drug dealing, international environ- 
mental crisis, the spread of new diseases 
across national borders—none of these can 
be dealt with unless we're willing to work 
as partners. We can lead, but we have to lead 
in a world increasingly interdependent. 

In Bosnia, we are there with soldiers from 
more than two dozen other countries, includ- 
ing Russian soldiers working side by side. 
That is a metaphor for what we'll have to 
do in the future. 
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And what I want to do is to have an Amer- 
ica in which every person, without regard to 
his or her circumstances in life, has a chance 
to live out his or her dreams if they're respon- 
sible enough to work for it and to be a good 
citizen; a country in which we're coming to- 
gether instead of being driven apart, as so 
many other societies are; and a nation still 
strong enough to lead the world for peace 
and freedom and prosperity. We've been 
working at it for 6 years now. 

The economy is stronger; we have the low- 
est unemployment rate in 24 years; we have 
the lowest inflation rate in 30 years. We had 
another big drop in the crime rate last year. 
The murder rate in America has dropped 22 
percent in just 3 years, 10 percent last year 
alone. We've had the biggest drop in welfare 
rolls in the country’s history. And even 
though we’ve had two decades of immigra- 
tion, lots and lots of poor people coming to 
our shores to work and find their way, we 
have the smallest percentage of our popu- 
lation on welfare in almost 30 years. This 
country is working again. We’re coming to- 
gether; we’re moving into the future again. 

And I guess what I want to say to all of 
you, since you invested in this to come here, 
is you've got to do a better job of telling peo- 
ple that this did not happen by accident. 
When I started running for President with 
my rather earthy friend, James Carville, from 
Louisiana helping me—{laughter|—a_bril- 
liant young man by the name of—James is 
from Louisiana; Paul Begala, his partner was 
from Texas, and I was from Arkansas—and 
a brilliant young man by the name of Gene 
Sperling, who is now my national economic 
counselor from Michigan, came to work for 
us. And he called his mother after working 
for us for about a week, and he said, “Mom, 
if I'm going to survive down here with all 
these guys from the South, I’m going to have 
to learn a lot more animal stories” —{laugh- 
ter|—because we would all say things like 
our opponents were squealing like a pig 
under a gate—{laughter|—or you never 
know how far a frog will jump till you punch 
it. [Laughter] 

But one of the things I was taught as a 
child is that if you see a turtle on a fencepost, 
the chances are it didn’t get there by acci- 
dent. [Laughter] And so, all these things that 
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are going on in America didn’t just happen. 
We had a different political philosophy—not 
different values for the Democratic Party, 
the same values—but we believe we needed 
a new politics for a new era. 

And I must say, I’ve been deeply grateful 
for the support of both your Senators and 
your Governor in every critical step along the 
way, because it was basically what people 
were doing as mayors and Governors and 
State legislators throughout America anyway. 

But I thought, on the economy, we had 
to bring down the deficit and invest more 
in education and our future. I thought we 
had to trade more around the world. I don’t 
believe it’s right to say we can walk away from 
the obligation to sell more American prod- 
ucts around the world. This is not rocket 
science: If you’re 4 percent of the world’s 
population and you have 20 percent of the 
income and you'd like to keep it, you've got 
to sell something to the other 96 percent. 
If your markets are open and other people’s 
markets are closed, in order to make a trade 
agreement with them, you have to lower your 
trade barriers a little bit so they'll lower theirs 
a lot. That’s probably a pretty good deal. 

On the other hand, we can’t afford to say 
that’s all we’re interested in because the 
economy is churning so much today, most 
people who are dislocated from work lose 
their jobs because of technological changes 
that will occur in every country whether 
there’s more trade or not. But because we’re 
Democrats, we have an obligation to worry 
about those people, to give people a better, 
quicker, more comprehensive system if they 
are dislocated from their jobs for whatever 
reason to move back into the work force 
more quickly, and to contribute with us to 
our future. 

I believe on welfare we should require 
people to go to work, but we ought to recog- 
nize that their most important work, like ev- 
erybody else’s, is raising their children. So 
when they said in the other party, “Oh, by 
the way, we want to require people to go 
to work and take away from the children the 
fundamental right of nutrition and the fun- 
damental right of health care,” and “by the 
way, we don’t want to come up with any more 
money for child care,” I vetoed the bill twice, 
because I thought it was wrong. Now, but 
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once we got it right, I changed. I signed the 
bill because it was consistent with what we’ve 
been working on for 3 years. But a lot of 
people don’t get it. I still read in the paper, 
some journalist will say, “The President 
signed the Republicans’ welfare bill.” Bull! 
[Laughter] What planet were they—it’s like 
in Washington. It’s amazing. If an issue has 
a certain label on it, a lot of people in old- 
think say, “Well, that label belongs to one 
party.” The Democrats weren't supposed to 
be interested in crime and welfare and grow- 
ing the economy. Don’t be involved in peo- 
ple’s lives. How many elections will you win? 

In crime, I read the other day that some- 
one said, “Well, some people in the House 
of Representatives were mad at the President 
for adopting a Republican position on 
crime.” I said, hello—{laughter|—what plan- 
et was this person on? 

In 1994, the Democrats, over the bitterest, 
fiercest opposition of the Republican leaders 
and a bitter attempt in a last-ditch filibuster 
in the United States Senate by my distin- 
guished opponent in the last election passed 
a crime bill that they were against and we 
were for. It put 100,000 police on the street 
and took assault weapons off the street. And 
I think it was right. 

We were for the Brady bill; their leader- 
ship was against it. And it played a role 
65,000 police officers in 3 years have been 
approved under the crime bill to be put out 
on the streets. And if you go to any commu- 
nity in the country where the crime rate is 
coming down, they'll tell you the central rea- 
son is there has been a change in the philoso- 
phy of policing in this country, to get kids 
and keep them out of trouble in the first 
place, to walk the blocks and to build ties 
to neighbors, and to catch people when they 
do commit crimes more quickly. And that, 
plus the generally improving circumstances 
in America, is plummeting the crime rate in 
this country. And that is a good thing. But 
it did not happen by accident. 

I say that because we need people to un- 
derstand that we still have big challenges out 
there. And we need the support, and we need 
to build an infrastructure of Americans who 
understand that the politics of this country 
have changed. 
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In the environment, 1995, one of the most 
troubling things about the new Republican 
majority in Congress was their contract on 
America said the only way we could have a 
good America is to grow the economy and 
forget about the environment. We're going 
to break down all these terrible regulations 
for clean air and clean water and it’s just 
choking business. And I said, “Well, if we 
Democrats were trying to choke business by 
cleaning the air, cleaning the water, and 
cleaning up the toxic waste, we've done a 
sorry job because we’ve had more new busi- 
nesses start in every year since I've been 
President than in any year in American his- 
tory.” So we're not very good at killing busi- 
ness with environmental regulation. We're 
not very good at that. 

We believe you have to protect the envi- 
ronment and grow the economy. Shelly had 
that little passing line about the nuclear 
waste disposal—I thought you'd never men- 
tion it. [Laughter] 1 hope that everyone in 
Nevada remembers that there’s been pretty 
much of a partisan divide on that, too, al- 
though some of our Democrats have strayed 
over to the other side. But that’s just because 
it's a big problem in their States, and they 
want to dump it somewhere, and they've 
never been here. [Laughter] 

My position has never been to come here 
and pander to you; it’s just to tell the truth. 
This is a serious issue, and we should not 
make a decision to do this anywhere until 
we're sure that it is safe and we're absolutely 
certain that our predecessors didn’t pick a 
site for political reasons, because you don’t 
have many electoral votes. That's all I’ve ever 
said. 

And I can honestly say that neither of your 
Senators, nor your Governor, ever asked me 
to promise that under no circumstances ever 
would I say that I didn’t care what the evi- 
dence was, I would never think about this. 
All they said was, “Make sure that we’re 
doing the right thing by our children and 
make sure that we haven't been singled out 
because we're a big State with still a fairly 
small population and not many electoral 
votes.” That's all they asked. And that was 
the right thing to do. I thought it was right 
then; I think it’s right now. And I appreciated 
it. 
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Again, let me say the reason this is impor- 
tant is not so Shelly can win an election— 
I'm not running anymore, so I can say all 
this—{laughter|-this is not just about an 
election for Congress; it’s about how you're 
going to live. 

We still have a lot of other issues. Let me 
just give you some issues that I think would 
be quite important to you. We still have to 
pass through Congress legislation which im- 
plements our initiative to reduce teenage 
smoking in America and saves lives. It’s going 
to be a huge thing, and we have to do it 
in a way that improves the public health and 
protects our children. That’s a big issue for 
next year. 

Next year—a couple years ago we passed 
a bill that stopped insurance companies from 
kicking women out of the hospital in 48 hours 
after they had had a baby, whether they were 
ready to leave or not. And we now find that 
a lot of the same things are happening with 
mastectomies, when the women are leaving, 
and I think we ought to have the same stand- 
ard for that. I think that’s an important thing. 

But in a larger sense, we believe strongly 
that there ought to be a patient's bill of rights 
for quality health care that doctors and pa- 
tients have worked on. And if we're going 
to have more managed care and we're going 
to have more HMO’s, people have the right 
to know that—that’s a good thing if some- 
body is taking your health care money and 
making it go as far as possible so we don’t 
have inflation, as long as you're not giving 
up quality. 

Now, right before this Congress broke up, 
there was huge news back East about how 
the leaders of the other party had called the 
health insurance companies and others and 
told them to get up off their backsides and 
go to work to kill our attempts to protect 
the quality of health care for patients in this 
country. That’s a big issue. That is a choice. 

I believe we can moderate health care 
costs and guarantee quality. I believe it is 
part of the Nation’s responsibility to do that. 
If you believe that in 1997 terms, that makes 
you a Democrat, because that’s our party’s 
position. And that is not their position. 

You have got to help us go out and clarify 
these choices for people. We passed that eco- 
nomic program in 1993. They told me, the 
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people in the other party said I was going 
to bankrupt the country; we’d increase the 
deficit; and the economy would go into the 
tank. Well, that’s what they said. They actu- 
ally won a congressional race partly on that— 
that and telling everybody we were going to 
take their guns away and all the stuff they 
said in ’94. 

Well, sooner or later, people should be 
held accountable. Are our ideas right? Were 
they implemented? Have they made a dif- 
ference? Were their ideas right? Were they 
implemented? Have they made a difference? 
I've done everything I could to work in a 
responsible, bipartisan way, but where there 
are still clear differences, I think the evi- 
dence is, we were right. 

Today I took action again to try to deal 
with this assault weapons problem because, 
now that we’ve banned them in America, 
you've got all these foreign gun manufactur- 
ers who are trying to modify their assault 
weapons to get them in under the sport 
weapon definition. So I said, for 120 days 
we're not going to take any more of these 
weapons until we study it. 1 am not going 
to let people overseas turn our streets into 
battle zones where gangs are armed like they 
were guerrilla warriors halfway around the 
world if I can stop it. But you've got to de- 
cide. 

So I thank you for being here. I thank you 
for your contributions. But let’s go out and 
have a little debate here—1998 is an election 
year—and ask people to think about whether 
they really believe what has happened in 
America has happened by accident. Ask them 
to think about what they believe the Nation 
should do. 

The Democrats of 1997 are not out there 
defending big Government and big regula- 
tions and all this. We’ve reduced the size of 
Government’ by 300,000—more than any 
previous Republican administration in mod- 
em times. We have reduced more Govern- 
ment regulations. We have given more au- 
thority to State and local government. We 
have privatized more operations than pre- 
vious Republican administrations. 

But we have not given up the fundamental 
responsibility to define the national interest 
when it comes to protecting families and chil- 
dren and communities and futures. That’s 
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what we haven’t done, and that’s why this 
country is moving forward and moving for- 
ward together. 

I want you to be a part of it. I thank you 
for being here tonight. I hope you'll help us 
in all these elections. But talk to people toe 
what is going to affect our children’s lives. 
We're making a difference, and you can 
make a bigger one. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:50 p.m. in the 
New Country Club Building at the Sheraton 
Desert Inn. In his remarks, he referred to Gov. 
Bob Miller of Nevada; Carol Pensky, treasurer, 
Democratic National Committee; Shelly Berkeley, 
candidate for Nevada’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict, who introduced the President; Cassandra 
Williams, reception chair, Women’s Leadership 
Forum; and Mayor Jan Laverty Jones of Las 
Vegas. This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Las Vegas 
November 14, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much. We've 
had such a nice evening, it seems a shame 
to spoil it with a speech—{laughter|—but I'd 
like to say a few words. First of all, I want 
to thank Brian and Myra for once again wel- 
coming me into their homes and for being 
my friends, and for being my friends when 
I was the fifth-best known candidate for 
President in the New Hampshire primary. 
When the only person in America who 
thought I could be elected was my mother— 
(laughter|—they were my friends. 

I also want to thank them because we 
share something else in common. In addition 
to the fact that Brian and I went to college 
together, our family and theirs, we’re both 
parents of only daughters who are reasonably 
important to us. And I had Amy with me 
for a long time, and I miss her terribly, so 
I’m glad to see her here tonight. It was won- 
derful having her in the White House for the 
years that we had her. 

I'd like to thank Governor and Mrs. Miller 
and Senator and Mrs. Bryan and Senator and 
Mrs. Reid for being here tonight. And I'd 
like to thank the people of Nevada for voting 
for Bill Clinton and Al Gore twice. 
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When we ran, I was told that there were 
all these States that I could never carry, 
among which were any between the Mis- 
sissippi River and California. And _ that 
seemed to be an irrational thing to me, to 
give them all up. And most of them we did 
lose, both times—{laughter|—but Nevada 
was here for us both times. And I never will 
forget that, and I’m very grateful. 

I would like to tonight just ask you to think 
about where we are as a country on our jour- 
ney, what we’re going through as a people, 
and what we should be doing about it to- 
gether. 

If you look at—now that I have been Presi- 
dent for 5 years, I tend to have a little bit 
of detachment and see a lot of the specific 
struggles and contests and efforts we’re mak- 
ing as part of the broad sweep of American 
history and as sort of human drama of our 
generation, in terms of how people work and 
live and relate to each other, relate to the 
rest of the world. And one thing I've learned 
from studying our history and from living it 
for the last 5 years, is that whenever we go 
through a period of real sweeping change, 
where our working patterns change, commu- 
nications patterns change, living patterns 
change, and in our case, the very composition 
of our population is changing; we’re becom- 
ing much, much more diverse with these new 
waves of immigration—and then our rela- 
tionships after the cold war to the rest of 
the world is changing—whenever something 
like that happens and all the balis get thrown 
up in the air, there is not only the need that 
individuals feel to know what the deal is— 
how am I going to constitute my life; how 
am I going to constitute a stable family life; 
how are we going to keep our community 
together; what’s our future like?—we also en- 
gage in redefining the Nation. 

You know, when we started as a country, 
we basically defined ourselves as a bunch of 
people that didn’t want to be under British 
control anymore. So then we had years where 
we really argued about what ought to be in 
our Constitution and, once we had a Con- 
stitution, what did it mean—what did it mean 
to be one Nation of associated States. 

And we pretty well worked it out, and then 
things rocked along fine for a while. And then 
finally we had to come to grips with slavery, 
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and whether slavery would be extended or 
restricted or done away with altogether; and 
how were we going to accommodate that 
within the Constitution; and could we do it 
and keep the country together. And half the 
country said no, half the country said yes, 
and we fought the bloodiest war in our his- 
tory with each other. The casualties in the 
Civil War were slightly greater than the cas- 
ualties in World War II with a much, much 
smaller population. 

But we once again wound up defining the 
Nation. We fought a war to do it, and then 
we had to pass a bunch of constitutional 
amendments. But essentially America, by 
1870, was what Abraham Lincoln said it 
ought to be in the Gettysburg Address. 

Then we became a great industrial coun- 
try, and we had to do this all over again. 
Wasn't it wonderful? We had all these factory 
jobs, but wasn’t it terrible that 9-year-old kids 
were working 9 hours a day, 6 days a week 
in some of these factories? What were we 
going to do about that? 

And so through the leadership of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, we did 
it all over again. We defined what the Nation 
was. And we found a way to get the benefits 
of a new era and still meet its challenges and 
kind of come together as one people. Then 
we had to do it again during the Depression 
and the Second World War. And we had to 
do it all over again for the cold war. Now 
we have to do it again, because we’re moving 
into a truly global society, bound together 
more than anything else by shared tech- 
nology and communications; where the 
movement of money and ideas and people 
is more rapid than ever before; where the 
security threats we will most likely face for 
the next 20 or 30 years are not animosities 
between two nations—although there may be 
some of that; we see that in the press today; 
there may be some of that—but far more 
likely it will be terrorism, the spread of weap- 
ons of mass destruction into the hands of or- 
ganized crime or drug dealers, shared inter- 
national environmental problems or new dis- 
eases crossing national borders—new prob- 
lems we share with people who are living in 
different countries because they cross na- 
tional borders and require a much higher 
level of cooperation than before. 
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So there’s a lot of change in the air. And 
when I ran in 1992, I attempted to address 
that and what I thought the Nation was. I 
said, “Look, I want to build a country in the 
21st century where everybody who’s respon- 
sible enough to work for it has the oppor- 
tunity to live out his or her dreams. I want 
to build a country that’s still the strongest 
force for peace and freedom and prosperity 
in a new world. And I want to build a country 
where, in spite of all of our differences, we're 
still coming together as one America.” 

It wasn’t the end of the debate; it was the 
beginning of the debate. In ’94, the Repub- 
licans won the Congress. They said, “We've 
got a different idea. We think Government 
is the problem, and we will be a nation if 
we just say we believe in the same things 
and we get the Government out of the way, 
and the international market is a wonderful 
thing, and so vote for us and we'll drastically 
diminish the role of the Government, and 
that’s the real problem.” And people liked 
it when they heard it. But then when they 
saw it in action in 1995 and 1996, they didn’t 
like it so well. And we fought them over that. 

But you need to see all this not just as 
an isolated political event. All of you are 
present at another moment of creation for 
America. We are in the process of once again 
redefining what it means to be an American 
and what we want our country to do. And 
my idea is that we have to be faithful to our 
oldest values and then be highly pragmatic 
and aggressive about what the challenges are. 

What are the challenges we face in this 
country today? First of all, you can’t do very 
well in this world unless you've got a decent 
education. So it’s more important than ever 
before to give a world-class education to 
every child in the country. 

Secondly, with more and more people in 
the work force, men and women, over half 
the children in this country under one have 
mothers in the work force—way over half. 
We have to recognize that even for upper 
income people and certainly for lower in- 
come working people, we have to work very 
hard to enable people to balance the de- 
mands of work and family, because if we have 
a society where you have to choose whether 
you re going to be a good parent or successful 
in the workplace, we are defeated before we 
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begin. The most important work of any soci- 
ety is raising children. There is no more im- 
portant job. It is the most significant work 
we ever do. But if people who want to be— 
and indeed we need to be—in the work force 
can’t be successful parents and get the kind 
of supports they need and still succeed at 
work, we're in deep trouble. 

And so that’s what the—when you see a 
specific issue like family and medical leave, 
or we cut taxes more for lower income work- 
ing people with a lot of kids, or we’re working 
on trying to broaden the child care system 
of the country, or I wouldn’t sign welfare re- 
form until we put $4 billion in it so Governor 
Miller and his colleagues could figure out 
how to give these lower income parents who 
go from welfare to the workplace adequate 
child care for their kids—all of that is really 
part of a big issue, which is that a decent, 
good America will reconcile the conflicts of 
work and family. That’s what Harry Reid and 
Dick Bryan have to deal with every week in 
some form or fashion. 

We have to prove that we can make our 
streets safe, and we have to prove we can 
make our communities coherent. We have 
to have a system that brings the benefits of 
free enterprise to places that it hasn't 
reached yet. We have to prove we can grow 
the economy and preserve the environ- 
ment—a huge issue. 

A big difference between us and the Re- 
publicans in "95 and 96 was whether you 
could actually increase environmental pro- 
tection and increase economic growth at the 
same time. I always believed if you did it 
right, you'd make more jobs with the proper 
kind of environmental protection, because 
that would be the new technology of the fu- 
ture and there will be more demand for it 
in the future. And I think the evidence is 
on our side. I believe that’s exactly what 
we've done. The air and water is cleaner. 
We're making our food safer. We're cleaning 
up toxic waste dumps. And we're creating 
jobs like crazy in all those areas. And it’s very 
good. 

But when you strip it down, what we be- 
lieve is that in order to be bound together 
as a nation, we must do certain things as a 
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nation: to create opportunity, demand re- 
sponsibility, bring us together as a commu- 
nity, and preserve our leadership. And if it 
works, America will once again be, in effect, 
reborn as the strongest country in the world 
and a beacon of hope to people. 

And so far the evidence is pretty encourag- 
ing. We've got the lowest unemployment rate 
in 24 years, the lowest inflation rate in 30 
years. The crime rate has been dropping for 
5 years. We've got the lowest—biggest drop 
in welfare rolls in history. We're moving in 
the right direction. We have average incomes 
that are rising now. And our environment is 
significantly improved. We are moving in the 
right direction. 

This year we had a good year. We passed 
the balanced budget law, with the biggest in- 
crease in investment in education since ’65, 
the biggest increase in investment for chil- 
dren’s health since ’65. The American Diabe- 
tes Association says what we’ve done for fam- 
ilies with diabetes is the best thing since insu- 
lin was discovered 70 years ago. 

And the most important thing, I believe, 
over the long run is, I think with the latest 
tax credits, scholarships, work-study funds, 
we can honestly say we have now opened 
the doors of college to every American who 
is willing to work for it. This year we had 
the biggest increase in assistance to people 
to go to college since the GI bill was passed 
50 years ago. This was a good year for Amer- 
ica. 

Are there problems? Of course, there are. 
You read about them in the paper every day. 
But I just want you to feel good about this 
because when I started this little odyssey 6 
years ago, when I spent my first night at this 
house, I would go from place to place in 
America, and I would really meet a lot of 
people who weren't sure that we could—this 
country worked anymore. They didn’t know 
if we could get the economy going again. 
They didn’t know if we could bring the crime 
rate down again by working together. They 
didn’t know if we could ever really kind of 
break the culture of poverty again. They 
weren't quite sure how we were going to re- 
late to the rest of the world again. 

We're in better shape than we were then. 
And all we need to do is to remember this. 
We just are fortunate to be living in a time 
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of truly breathtaking change. It makes it 
more interesting. But it also imposes on all 
of us as citizens higher responsibilities be- 
cause you have to figure out how you're going 
to make the economy work for everybody 
again, how are you going to keep the society 
together again, how are you going to help 
families again. 

We also have a lot of new challenges, par- 
ticularly in the environmental area, that no 
one has ever had before. And finally, we have 
to figure out how to relate to all these other 
countries around the world when we’re not 
all divided up into Communist and non- 
Communist camps. And we have to figure 
out how to build new alliances for coopera- 
tion all the time. It’s almost as if you abolish 
the two-party system in the world and now 
nations were just trying to figure out where 
they're going to organize themselves issue by 
issue. So it’s fascinating; it’s endlessly com- 
plex; but in the end it’s pretty simple. If 
you're expanding opportunity, if citizens are 
being more responsible, and if we're pulling 
people together instead of driving them 
apart, this country is going to be fine. 

And I am gratified beyond measure, but 
I can also tell you this: We have a lot left 
to do. When the baby boomers like me retire, 
we have to have reformed Medicare and So- 
cial Security enough so it will be there for 
our children and so that we're not going to 
bankrupt our children as they raise our 
grandchildren to pay for our retirement. 

We still have to work through the big to- 
bacco settlement issue next year to guarantee 
that we protect the health of our children. 
It’s still the number one public health prob- 
lem in America. Illegal smoking among chil- 
dren will lead to bigger health care bills and 
more problems than anything else. 

We have a number of exciting issues to 
deal with in the environment and on climate 
change. But the general thing is people now 
believe that we get it in America. You should 
all have a very high level of confidence that 
our country can function, that it can succeed, 
that we can meet any challenge. 

And I just am so grateful to have been 
given the chance to serve and to play a role 
in once again proving that America will al- 
ways be a young nation if at every time of 
challenge it can redefine what it means to 
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be an American. That’s what you’re doing. 
And I hope you're very proud of it. And I 
hope, so far, you're very pleased with the re- 
sults. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:32 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
Brian and Myra Greenspun, dinner hosts, and 
their daughter Amy; Governor Bob Miller of Ne- 
vada and wife, Sandy; Bonnie Bryan, wife of Sen- 
ator Richard H. Bryan; and Landra Reid, wife of 
Senator Harry Reid. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Memorandum on Importation of 
Modified Semiautomatic Assault- 
Type Rifles 

November 14, 1997 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Treasury 


Subject: Importation of Modified 
Semiautomatic Assault-Type Rifles 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 restricts the 
importation of firearms unless they are deter- 
mined to be particularly suitable for or read- 
ily adaptable to sporting purposes. In 1989, 
the Department of the Treasury (the Depart- 
ment) conducted a review of existing criteria 
for applying the statutory test based on 
changing patterns of gun use. As a result of 
that review, 43 assault-type rifles were spe- 
cifically banned from importation. However, 
manufacturers have modified many of those 
weapons banned in 1989 to remove certain 
military features without changing their es- 
sential operational mechanism. Examples of 
such weapons are the Galil and the Uzi. 

In recent weeks Members of Congress 
have strongly urged that it is again necessary 
to review the manner in which the Depart- 
ment is applying the sporting purposes test, 
in order to ensure that the agency's practice 
is consistent with the statute and current pat- 
terns of gun use. A letter signed by 30 Sen- 
ators strongly urged that modified assault- 
type weapons are not properly importable 
under the statute and that I should use my 
authority to suspend temporarily their impor- 
tation while the Department conducts an in- 
tensive, expedited review. A recent letter 
from Senator Dianne Feinstein emphasized 
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again that weapons of this type are designed 
not for sporting purposes but for the com- 
mission of crime. In addition, 34 Members 
of the House of Representatives signed a let- 
ter to Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu requesting that he intervene to 
stop all sales of Galils and Uzis into the Unit- 
ed States. These concerns have caused the 
Government of Israel to announce a tem- 
porary moratorium on the exportation of 
Galils and Uzis so that the United States can 
review the importability of these weapons 
under the Gun Control Act. 

The number of weapons at issue under- 
scores the potential threat to the public 
health and safety that necessitates immediate 
action. Firearms importers have obtained 
permits to import nearly 600,000 modified 
assault-type rifles. In addition, there are 
pending before the Department applications 
to import more than 1 million additional such 
weapons. The number of rifles covered by 
outstanding permits is comparable to that 
which existed in 1989 when the Bush Admin- 
istration temporarily suspended import per- 
mits for assault-type rifles. The number of 
weapons for which permits for importation 
are being sought through pending applica- 
tions is approximately 10 times greater than 
in 1989. The number of such firearms for 
which import applications have been filed 
has skyrocketed from 10,000 on October 9, 
1997, to more than | million today. 

My Administration is committed to enfore- 
ing the statutory restrictions on importation 
of firearms that do not meet the sporting pur- 
poses test. It is necessary that we ensure that 
the statute is being correctly applied and that 
the current use of these modified weapons 
is consistent with the statute’s criteria for 
importability. This review should be con- 
ducted at once on an expedited basis. The 
review is directed to weapons such as the 
Uzi and Galil that failed to meet the sporting 
purposes test in 1989, but were later found 
importable when certain military features 
were removed. The results of this review 
should be applied to all pending and future 
applications. 

The existence of outstanding permits for 
nearly 600,000 modified assault-type rifles 
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threatens to defeat the purpose of the expe- 
dited review unless, as in 1989, the Depart- 
ment temporarily suspends such permits. Im- 
porters typically obtain authorization to im- 
port firearms in far greater numbers than are 
actually imported into the United States. 
However, gun importers could effectively ne- 
gate the impact of any Department deter- 
mination by simply importing weapons to the 
maximum amount allowed by their permits. 
The public health and safety require that the 
only firearms allowed into the United States 
are those that meet the criteria of the statute. 

Accordingly, as we discussed, you will: 

1) Conduct an immediate expedited re- 
view not to exceed 120 days in length to de- 
termine whether modified semiautomatic as- 
sault-type rifles are properly importable 
under the statutory sporting purposes test. 
The results of this review will govern action 
on pending and future applications for im- 
port permits, which shall not be acted upon 
until the completion of this review. 

2) Suspend outstanding permits for impor- 
tation of modified semiautomatic assault- 
type rifles for the duration of the 120-day 
review period. The temporary suspension 
does not constitute a permanent revocation 
of any license. Permits will be revoked only 
if and to the extent that you determine that 
a particular weapon does not satisfy the statu- 
tory test for importation, and only after an 
affecte d importer has an opportunity to make 
its case to the De »partment. 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: This memorandum was made available by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on November 
14 but was embargoed for release until 10:06 a.m., 
November 15. 


The President’s Radio Address 
November 15, 1997 


Good morning. Today I want to talk about 
the progress we're making in our fight against 
crime and the steps we're taking to build on 
that progress. All over our country, crime is 
dropping. Responsibility and respect for the 
law are on the rise. But the true measure 
of our progress is whether our children can 
play in their front yards, whether they can 
walk to school in safety, whether our parents 
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can unlock their front doors, whether our 
grandparents can walk down the streets with 
confidence, free from the fear of violence. 

To give our families that security, we've 
put in place a comprehensive plan to bring 
the crime rate down with 100,000 new com- 
munity police officers, tougher punishment, 
stronger antigang prevention, the Brady bill. 
And we've led an unprecedented effort to 


join the forces of national, State, and local 


law enforcement to fight crime in every com- 
munity in America. 

In the 3 years since I signed the crime 
bill into law, we know our strategy is having 
a real, measurable impact. Crime has 
dropped now for a record 5 years in a row. 
Today we have even more dramatic proof of 
our progress, the Annual Nationai Crime Vic- 
timization Survey. It says that in 1996, crime 
rates fell to their lowest recorded level 
nearly 25 years. Property crime is down. Vio- 
lent crime is down. Since 1993, murder has 
dropped by 22 percent, 10 percent in 1996 
alone. This remarkable drop in the crime rate 
is no acciderit. The hard work of pe ople from 
Washington to eve ry community in the coun- 
try made it happen. 

Community policing is at the center of this 
success. In only 3 years, we've already funded 
65,000 new police officers under the crime 
bill, and we're close to meeting our goal of 
putting 100,000 new police officers on our 
streets. 

Our Nation’s police oificers will tell you 
that our ongoing effort to ban lethal assault 
weapons has also been critical to their ability 
to do a better job. We've banned these guns 
because you don’t need an Uzi to go deer 
hunting, and eve ryone knows it. 

But as effective as the assault weapons ban 
has been, we know that some foreign gun 
manufacturers are getting around the ban by 
making minor modifications to their weapons 
that amount to nothing more than cosmetic 
surgery. Well, we didn’t fight as hard as we 
have to pass the assault weapons in the first 
place only to let a few gun manufacturers 
sidestep our laws and undermine our 
progress. Assault weapons in the hands of ci- 
vilians exist for no reason but to inspire fear 
and wreak deadly havoc on our streets. They 
don’t belong on our streets or in our school- 
yards, and they shouldn’t be aimed at our 
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children. That’s why we banned them 3 years 
ago and why we’re taking action today. 

Effective immediately, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is suspending the importation of all 
modified assault weapons for 120 days while 
we study whether they can be permanently 
blocked from our borders and banned from 
our streets. We must continue to do every- 
thing we can to crack down on illegal fire- 
arms and the organized criminals, terrorists, 
and drug lords who seek them. Yesterday 
President Zedillo of Mexico and I signed an 
unprecedented international convention to 
help fight illegal gun trafficking in our own 
hemisphere and to strengthen law enforce- 
ment’s ability to combat this deadly trade. 

Working together over the last 5 years, 
we've proven that we can drive down the 
crime rate. Now we have to press on, con- 
fident that we can take our streets back from 
crime, take assault weapons and illegal fire- 
arms out of the hands of criminals, enact a 
tough but smart juvenile justice bill, and 
eventually give our families and our children 
the real security they deserve. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 7:30 p.m. on 
November 14 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on November 
15. 


Remarks on Arrival in Sacramento, 
California 
November 15, 1997 


Good morning. Two years ago, I approved 
a BRAC recommendation to close McClellan 
Air Force Base, but only after I was con- 
vinced it was feasible for McClellan to pri- 
vatize and that the prospects of success were 
strong. Since then, I’ve had to fight at every 
turn with the Members of Congress who 
have resisted our efforts to give the Depart- 
ment of Defense the tools it needs to pri- 
vatize more of its operations more easily. 

This year, the so-called Depot Caucus 
tried to block the ongoing competition for 
the Kelly and McClellan workload alto- 
gether. I said if they did that, I would veto 
the entire defense bill. Eventually, Congress 
reached a compromise to allow the competi- 
tions for this important work to go forward. 
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The Secretary of Defense has assured me 
that although the language in the bill is not 
ideal, I quote, “the Department of Defense 
has flexibility to proceed with the remaining 
public-private competitions at Kelly and 
McClellan bases in a way that is fair to both 
sides.” For this reason, I have decided to sign 
the defense bill. 

We will continue to do everything we can 
to help McClellan make the transition. The 
Vice President and I have met with business 
and community officials. We have listened 
to your concerns. Today I am pleased to an- 
nounce seven steps we are taking. 

First, by December 31st, the Air Force 
will transfer McClellan to Sacramento Coun- 
ty at a significantly discounted price to en- 
courage rapid economic development and 
job creation. 

Second, the Coast Guard will remain at 
McClellan through at least 2004, contribut- 
ing $2 million a year to support private air- 
field operations. 

Third, the Defense Department will retain 
liability for the eventual shutdown of 
McClellan’s nuclear reactor, making it pos- 
sible to support scientific and commercial re- 
search here for the next 30 years. 

Fourth, the Department recently an- 
nounced that it will provide an additional 
$7.2 million to retrain 1,700 civilian workers 
who face layoffs over the next 2 years. 

Fifth, our EPA Administrator, Carol 
Browner, will visit McClellan early next 
month to discuss with community leaders a 
schedule for environmental cleanup to pro- 
mote redevelopment and job creation. 

Sixth, the Defense Department will pro- 
vide an additional $11.3 million to complete 
funding of the casting emission reduction 
program at McClellan to develop environ- 
mentally friendly technology for manufactur- 
ing. 

Finally, we will give high priority to capital 
improvements at McClellan to promote eco- 
nomic development and job creation. 

Today we're also announcing a series of 
actions we're taking to help San Antonio re- 
develop the Kelly Air Force Base. 

This is the third base conversion challenge 
this community has taken on. You’ve done 
a tremendous job. Your efforts are a model 
for the Nation. And I will continue to work 
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with McClellan to make this third story a very 
successful one for this remarkable commu- 
nity 

Thank you very much. And I'm sorry for 
the weather inconvenience. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. at 
McClellan Air Force Base. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to BRAC, the Defense Base Closure and 
Realignment Commission. 


Remarks at the Yolo Basin Wetlands 
in Davis, California 
November 15, 1997 


Thank you very much. You can’t imagine 
how much I wanted to get out of cold, rainy, 
windy Washington, DC, to come to Califor- 
nia. [Laughter] But after all, this is a wetlands 
event. 

I want to, first of all, thank Sarah for her 
introduction. Didn’t she speak well? [Ap- 
plause| She was terrific, I thought. And lis- 
tening to her recount the experiences of the 
last several years of her life I think was as 
good a statement as any as could be made 
about so many of you who are here and the 
work you have done to make this day come 
to pass. I want to thank all of you very much. 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to your secretary of natural resources, 
Doug Wheeler, and two people who came 
from Washington with me, our Deputy Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Rich Rominger, who 
is from Yolo County, and he’s already been 
mentioned, but our Deputy Secretary of the 
Interior, John Garamendi, who grew up not 
far from here, and they've both done a ter- 
rific job for you back there. 

I thank John Walker for his statement. We 
were dedicating a wetland in Arkansas once, 
a few years ago, on a much warmer day. And 
I was a Governor, and he was a president, 
but after all, I’m term-limited and he can 
go on forever. [Laughter] 

I'm very glad to be here with all of you. 
I want to thank Robin and Greg for showing 
me around the area and giving me a chance 
to look at some of the birds and just see what 
you've done here. I asked him how many 
ducks and geese there were going to be here 
and whether you had any eagles or ospreys 
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or egrets, and I got a pretty good rundown 
on it. 

And I have to say that I have been, as you 
have heard already, a big supporter of these 
kinds of endeavors. I thank the people here 
from the California Waterfowl Association, 
and I do want to say a special word of thanks 
to two groups with which I have been associ- 
ated, first, the folks from the Corps of Engi- 
neers. They have not only changed their 
image, they've changed their reality. They're 
working hard not only to give us water 
projects but to give us the kind of environ- 
mental conservation that we need for the 
long run. And I thank you very much, Colo- 
nel, and I thank all the people from the 
Corps for what you've done. 

And let me just echo what was said earlier. 
I’m very proud of my very long association 
with Ducks Unlimited. They've done a won- 
derful job in helping us to bring waterfowl 
back to our State and they do a great job 
in this country. 

Finally, I'd like to say a word of apprecia- 
tion to Vic Fazio, who is clearly one of the 
most outstanding Members of the United 
States Congress in either party. If we had 
a hundred more people like him, America 
would have no problem. He is a very good 
man. I want to thank Vic not only for his 
work here but for the general efforts he’s 
made, along with Senator Boxer and Senator 
Feinstein and John Garamendi, for our ef- 
forts in the Bay Delta area and the work that 
we are doing to try to guarantee the long- 
term needs of California for water supply, 
as well as water quality, habitat preservation, 
and environmental progress. And that’s very, 
very good. 

Let me say, I wanted to be here today be- 
cause to me this project is the embodiment 
of not only what we should be doing as Amer- 
icans on the edge of a new century but how 
we should be doing it. We worked very hard 
to create a country where things were work- 
ing for ordinary Americans, where we were 
coming together across the lines that divide 
us, and where we can be strong enough to 
continue to lead the world in the right direc- 
tion. And that bridge that I talked about all 
the time I’m trying to build to the 21st cen- 
tury is going pretty well. We've got the 
strongest economy in a generation; crime and 
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welfare are dropping. And our water quality, 
our air quality, our food safety, they're all 
improving. We are moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

One of the biggest challenges we will have 
to continue to face during the entire lifetime 
of all the children that are here is the chal- 
lenge of trying to grow our economy and lift 
our standard of living while improving, not 
diminishing, our environment. That is criti- 
cal. A great deal of the history of 20th century 
California is a story of this battle. And the 
truth is, for most of the 20th century, not 
only in California but throughout America, 
whenever people thought about this, they ei- 
ther thought, “I’m going to develop the econ- 
omy; the environment will take care of itself,” 
or they felt for a long time, “It’s unfortunate 
that we have to give up so much of our envi- 
ronment, but it’s a necessary price we have 
to pay to continue to raise our living stand- 
ards.” Now we know that is a false choice. 
And indeed, we understand that over the 
long run if we want to preserve our ability 
to increase our standard of living, we have 
to preserve our national environment and all 
the things that go with it. 

Just for example, Greg Schmid and I were 
talking about this project and how the more 
you do these projects, the more you're going 
not only to have what you came here for 
today but what you cannot see; you will lose 
less water in rain runoff, and you will over 
time rebuild the aquifers that are below the 
land, that no one sees and most people don’t 
think about. But that will enable you to sus- 
tain your population and to sustain your eco- 
nomic activity. 

So again I say, I wanted to come here 
today because this is a huge success. You're 
doing the right thing, and you're doing it in 
the right way. And that’s the second point 
I want to make. If we haven’t learned any- 
thing in our country in the last few years, 
I hope we have learned we do not get very 
far when we just stand off and shout at each 
other and fight and argue all the time. But 
we can do anything if we roll up our sleeves 
and get down to work and honestly listen to 
people who have different experiences, dif- 
ferent perspectives, and different genuine in- 
terests. That’s what you've done here. You've 
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been able to bring everybody together, and 
I really feel good = ae that. 

Here we are in the shadow of Sacramento. 
We see the farmlands here, and I promise 
you, when I crossed that levee today, I 
thought I was back home in eastern Arkansas, 
and I kept waiting for somebody to give me 
my waders and a gun to go duck hunting. 
[Laughter] 

What you have done today was based on 
the cooperation of State, Federal, and local 
governments, based on public—{inaudible]. 
That’s how we ought to be dealing with all 
America’s problems. You can’t name a single 
problem we've got in this country that we 
could not make the kind of progress on we’re 
celebrating today if we didn’t approach it the 
way you have approached this. 

And I would implore you to think about 
what you can do and what you can say to 
people in this State, and your friends and 
family members and neighbors all around 
America, to take this attitude and this ap- 
proach, not only to our environmental prob- 
lems but to all others. 

You've been working on this since the late 
eighties. You ought to be very proud of it. 
But you ought to also draw confidence from 
this that there is no challenge facing this 
country that we cannot meet if we will just 
do what you have done here. I am so proud 
of you—I know that you believe in it or you 
wouldn’t be standing out here in the cold 
and rain listening to me talk. 

I've just got to make one other point that 
I think is very important to you here in Cali- 
fornia. Three years ago we helped to launch 
the historic Cal-Fed partnership to try to end 
the water wars and restore the environment 
and ensure clean and reliable water for gen- 
erations to come. I just signed legislation, as 
Vic Fazio said, that makes $85 million in 
downpayments to match funds that the Cali- 
fornia voters approved to restore their rivers 
and marshes in the valleys. In 2 months the 
Cal-Fed program will recommend a blue- 
print for moving forward with all of our part- 
ners in the way I said. We'll be working on 
habitat restoration, flood protection, inte- 
grated from the beginning into all ae 
designed to meet the other needs of the area. 
We're going to do it right. And again I say 
I'm very grateful to Vic Fazio and to Senator 
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Boxer, Senator Feinstein, and of course, to 
John Garamendi for their work in this whole 
process. 

And let me also say that—I want to say 
a word of thanks to the Corps of Engineers 
and others who have done all the work in 
rebuilding after last year’s floods. Within the 
next few weeks, the Corps will finish all re- 
maining repairs. It’s the most extensive flood 
reparation ever done in this short of time and 
another reason we should thank the Corps 
of Engineers for what they've done here. 

We're working hard across America on 
projects like this. We're making progress in 
reclaiming the Florida Everglades, in restor- 
ing Lake Tahoe, in saving Yellowstone. We 
have funds in this latest bill, in our balanced 
budget plan, to continue this work. But I now 
can go around the country and talk to other 
people about what you've done here and tell 
them you believe in it so much you all 
showed up and stayed in the wind and the 
rain in sunny California. [Laughter] 

Well, I've seen the wetlands here today, 
and some of you may have seen more than 
you wanted to see. But I'll tell you what else 
I've seen: I've seen a glimpse of America’s 
future, and [ like it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Douglas P. Wheeler, Cali- 
fornia Secretary for Resources; John Walker, 
chairman of the board, Ducks Unlimited; Sarah 
Jullian, volunteer, Robin Kulakow, executive di- 
rector, and Greg Schmid, farmer, Yolo Basin 
Foundation; and Col. Dorothy F. Klasse, USA, 
District Engineer, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Luncheon in Sacramento 
November 15, 1997 


Thank you very much. Eleni, thank you 
very much for your remarks and for the hard 
work that you have done. Thank you, Angelo 
and Sophia. Congressman Matsui, when he 
stood up and said that he was speaking on 
behalf of the Tsakapoulous family, I thought 
we were taking ethnic diversity a little far 
there. [Laughter] But you know me; as far 
as I’m concerned, it should have no limits. 
So I liked it. 
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I want to thank Bob Matsui and Vic Fazio 
for the wonderful work that they do in Con- 
gress. I have wished on many days—pri- 
vately, so I might as well say publicly—that 
a higher percentage of people in both parties 
were more like Bob Matsui and Vic Fazio. 
They always try to find common ground, and 
they're always willing to stand tough and fight 
if necessary. They get a lot done, and they're 
always looking to the future. And I’m very 
grateful to them. 

I’m also glad to be back in Sacramento and 
back here with your mayor, who has been 
a good friend of mine and a good leader. 
And I thank him for that. And Phil 
Angeledes, good luck to you in your endeavor 
this year. Most people should trust you to 
handle the money. [Laughter] You've had a 
lot of experience at it. [Applause] Thank you. 
I'd also like to thank my good friend Dan 
Dutko for coming all the way from Washing- 
ton, DC, to be part of the Democratic Party’s 
efforts today. And let me thank all of you. 

Congress has just gone home, and this was 
a remarkably good year; It’s a 2-year congres- 
sional session; we have a lot to do next year; 
but we did pass the first balanced budget in 
a generation. We ratified the chemical weap- 
ons treaty, which will help to protect our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren and involves a 
lot of what is at stake in Iraq today. We made 
progress on expanding NATO in ways that 
will give us a chance to have a 21st century 
where Europe is a source of peace and pros- 
perity, not a cause for war that involves 
Americans. We passed a wonderful adoption 
bill that I will sign in the next few days to 
facilitate adoptions in many ways in America. 
We passed a huge increase in medical re- 
search in all kinds of areas and the best pack- 
age to help families with diabetes, according 
to the American Diabetes Association, since 
the discovery of insulin 70 years ago. So it 
was a very good year for the American people 
in the Congress. 

What I'd like to talk to you about a little 
bit today is how that year is a part of what 
we've been doing for the last 5 years and 
what I hope to be doing for the next 3, how 
it fits in with what we celebrated just a few 
moments ago when I went out, literally, to 
the wetlands area today—{laughter|—to cel- 
ebrate this joint partnership to try to restore 
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wetlands and to preserve some of your pre- 
cious environmental heritage, even as you 
permit the economy to grow and the uses 
of water to proliferate. 

When I started running for President 
about 6 years ago, our country was not in 
very good shape. California was in terrible 
shape economically. But times come and go. 
In every person’s life, in every country’s life, 
there are times that are better than other 
times. There will never be a period where 
we have complete, unbounded, uninter- 
rupted good news. I used to have a set of 
rules of public life I kept with me, and one 
of them said, “You're always most vulnerable 
when you think you’re invulnerable. Some- 
thing is always going to happen. It’s endemic 
to the human condition.” 

But what a free people must always have 
is a vision of where they're going, a strategy 
to get there, and the concentration and dis- 
cipline to pursue the strategy through the 
tough times. That’s what I didn’t think we 
had in 1991 and why I ran for President. And 
my goal as a Democrat was basically to take 
the mainstream values of our party and our 
country and marry them to modern ideas and 
policies that would move the country forward 
and that would take us into the 21st century 
with the American dream alive for everybody 
responsible enough to work for it. It would 
help us to create a country where we were 
coming together, across all the lines that di- 
vide us, into one America and would keep 
us strong enough to continue to lead the 
world for peace and freedom and prosperity. 

As you see from the events of the last 
week, I think it is clear that at the end of 
the cold war not all of the dangers of the 
world have gone away. And it is very impor- 
tant that the United States be strong enough 
to do what is necessary to stick up not only 
for our own interests and our own security 
but for the kind of world we are trying to 
create. And that’s what we have been doing 
for the last 5 years. 

And what I want you to understand that 
is so often overlooked is that there is a direct 
connection between your presence at this 
lunch here today and what we have been 
doing and what we will be able to do because, 
in the end, the people who make decisions 
are those that are put there by the American 
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people. They are put there after elections. 
And if you don’t have the capacity to commu- 
nicate your message to be heard and to an- 
swer the charges against you in this world 
today, you'll be in a lot of trouble. 

So every time you hear—if you've been 
out here helping us all these years—every 
time you hear of a new breakthrough, a new 
movement forward for the United States, you 
should feel that you are a part of that. And 
you should be under no illusion that if there 
were not people like you around to help us, 
that all these ideas, all these policies, and all 
these people would be around anyway; it’s 
not so. I’ve seen elections conducted in an 
atmosphere of unilateral disarmament, and 
I wasn’t very satisfied with the results. It 
doesn’t work very well in politics, and it 
doesn’t work very well in other areas of 
human endeavor. So I’m glad you're here. 

What is it that’s changed in the last 5 
years? Well, the first thing we had to do was 
to make up our mind in Washington what 
the Government’s job was. What’s the Presi- 
dent supposed to do every day when he gets 
up? What’s the Congress supposed to do? 
What is our job? What is the role of Govern- 
ment, and what must our priorities be? 

The old debate seemed to me to be a little 
bit artificial, where some people said, “Well, 
the Government has to try to do everything 
when there’s a problem,” and others would 
say, “The Government is the problem and 
should do nothing, and we hope everybody 
will come out all right.” Neither one of those 
was consistent with the way I saw people liv- 
ing in my State and my hometown or every- 
thing I knew about how you build an econ- 
omy or a society. 

So I tried to reformulate what I believe 
the mission of Government is, and I think 
it is—and I hope it is—the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party on the edge of a new cen- 
tury. We believe the role of Government is 
not to do everything or to sit on the sidelines 
but to give people the tools and conditions 
they need to make the most of their own 
lives. If you think about it in that way, it tells 
you what to do and what to stop doing. 

Now, that doesn’t answer the question, so 
what should your economic policy be? We 
believe that there was a false choice put be- 
fore the American people: Should we cut 
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taxes and run a huge deficit, or don’t cut 
them and spend a little more money and run 
a slightly smaller deficit? Our country’s debt 
quadrupled in the 1980's, and it was wrong. 
We said, “We're going to cut the deficit. 
We're going to cut spending, but we're going 
to spend more on education, on technology, 
on medical research, on the things that are 
key to our future. We're going to make 
choices.” 

The strategy worked. Before the balanced 
budget kicks in, the economic plan adopted 
by Democrats only, including the two Mem- 
bers of Congress in this room, had reduced 
the deficit by 92 percent—92 percent—from 
where it was the day I took office. 

What was our crime policy? I was amazed 
when I got to Washington, there were people 
who actually wrote in newspapers and re- 
spectable journals that, if I talked about 
crime, I was trying to get a Republican issue. 
And I was not aware that Democrats were 
pro-crime. [Laughter] Nor was I aware that 
the Republicans had done such a great job, 
since the crime rate was—had gone up quite 
a lot. 

Now, most anti-crime work is done at the 
community level—in the city of Sacramento, 
in this county. But it was obvious there were 
things the National Government could do 
that would make a difference. And I went 
all across the country looking at things that 
were working, talking to people. And I said 
our crime policy is not going to be caught 
in the old debate, lock them up and throw 
away the key or hope things get better, and 
when things get better, the crime rate will 
go down. Neither one was, I thought, par- 
ticularly accurate. 1 thought we ought to be 
tough and smart and do what works: Put 
100,000 more police on the street; take as- 
sault weapons off the street; keep handguns 
out of the hands of crooks; give kids some- 
thing to say yes to so they don’t get in trouble 
in the first place; and punish people who are 
really bad. That’s what I thought our policy 
ought to be. And the crime rate has dropped 
now for 5 years in a row, and we played a 
role in it, and I feel good about that. 

Our welfare policy—the old policy was en- 
courage people to do better, or cut them off, 
and who cares. That was the old debate. Our 
theory was require people who can go to 
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work to go to work, but don’t ask them to 
give up their most important job, which is 
raising their kids. And we started working 
with States from the day I got there on mov- 
ing people from welfare to work. The Repub- 
licans said, when they got a majority in Con- 
gress, they wanted to pass a welfare reform 
bill. I said, “Fine, we'll work with you on 
it.” They passed two bills that I vetoed. Why? 
Because they were more than happy to be 
tough in cutting people off of welfare, but 
they did not want to give them the tools they 
needed to get in the work force, and they 
were willing to hurt their kids by taking away 
the guarantee of food and medical care. 

So I vetoed those two bills; they put the 
guarantees of food and medical care back in, 
gave me some money for job training and 
child care—we’re off to the races. The re- 
sult? Welfare rolls have dropped by 3 million 
people. And it’s working; it’s working. 

What I want you to understand is there’s 
a direct connection between you being here 
at this lunch and that happening. And I thank 
you for it. We are changing the nature of 
politics in this country. 

We had a big reaction to a lot of what we 
did in 93 and ’94, and the benefits of it 
weren't apparent. The Republicans won the 
Congress in "94. The American people got 
to see what they wanted to do in "95 and 
"96. We beat back the contract on America. 
It didn’t happen by accident. It was a lot of 
hard, disciplined work, putting our message 
out against their message. And it’s a good 
thing for the country that we did. 

What we celebrated today at that wetlands 
project was people who want to grow the 
economy and people who want to preserve 
the environment working together to do 
something at the grassroots level. That’s how 
we ought to be doing this. Their idea on the 
environment was it was a nice thing if you 
could get it, but it was really an irritant that 
shouldn’t get in the way of people going 
about their daily lives. 

I think that’s wrong. I think we have 
proved conclusively—you have cleaner air 
today, cleaner water, more toxic waste dumps 
cleaned up, a safer food supply, all through 
major initiatives of this administration, and 
a stronger economy. We have got to do it 
in the right way. We don’t want to do things 
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that are stupid. We don’t want to shoot our- 
selves in the foot, but we know we have got 
to preserve public health and the environ- 
ment and grow the economy. That is the pol- 
icy of our party. And we are determined to 
do it, and we are making progress on it, and 
your presence here today contributes to the 
triumph of that idea. And you should be 
proud of that, and you should talk about it, 
and you should help us to refine it. 

I don’t mean there aren't tough decisions 
out there. This climate change issue, for ex- 
ample, is a very difficult, challenging issue 
that will occupy us for the rest of my term 
in office. But I know that the technology, 
the know-how, the creativity is out there in 
the American people to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions and grow the economy. We've 
already done it in two other areas—you know 
these chlorofluorocarbons and CFC’s that 
were in all the spray cans—they said, “Oh, 
they'll do terrible damage to the economy 
if we get rid of them.” Well, we got rid of 
them, and the American economy is doing 
just fine. They say we do terrible damage 
to the economy if we took sulfur dioxide out 
of the atmosphere. We found a pro-business, 
market-oriented way to do it; we're getting 
it out of the atmosphere at less than half the 
cost I was told it would cost, and we're doing 
just fine. 

And we'll solve this problem, and we'll do 
just fine if we'll all work together and realize 
that we cannot be forced into a position 
where somebody says, “If you want to save 
the environment, you have to tank the econ- 
omy,” or, “If you want a good economy, you 
just have to turn your back on the environ- 
ment.” That is wrong. And it’s one of two 
big choices that I think we can’t afford to 
make. 

The other one, and the last issue I want 
to emphasize domestically, is the choice that 
I alluded to earlier, welfare. That’s the choice 
between work and family. When I signed the 
family leave law, a lot of people said, “You're 
going to hurt a lot of small businesses,” even 
though we exempted people with under 50 
employees. For 5 years we've had a record 
number of new small businesses formed in 
every single year. It is a good thing to allow 
people who go to work every day not to have 
to worry themselves sick about their children 
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at home or at school. It is a decent thing 
to do that. 

I will say again, every society's most impor- 
tant job is raising healthy, good, strong chil- 
dren with good values. There is no more im- 
portant work. More than half of the children 
in this country under the age of one have 
mothers in the work force. And since I have 
had a wife, a mother, and a grandmother in 
the work force—as long as I have been alive, 
that is what I have known—I do not think 
that is a bad thing. But I think it is a very 
bad thing when people who are working are 
worried sick about their children. 

And so as we look ahead to the future, 
our party has to find a way to provide more 
affordable child care. Our party has to find 
a way to provide health insurance for these 
children, all of them—we’re going to cover 
half of them with this balanced budget this 
year—all these children who live in families 
where their parents are working in lower in- 
come jobs and they can’t afford health insur- 
ance. Our party has to find a way to help 
the American people balance the demands 
of raising their kids and going to work every 
day. And if we have the same approach that 
we've had for the last 5 years, we can do 
that as well. 

Lastly, let me just say very briefly, because 
I think you can understand that I don’t want 
to talk about this in any detail, we've got all 
kinds of other challenges. We've got to make 
sure that Medicare and Social Security are 
there for the baby boom generation and for 
their children and their children’s children. 
And we have to do it in a way that doesn’t— 
where people my age, of the baby boom gen- 
eration, don’t ask the smaller generation of 
our children to bankrupt themselves and not 
take care of their kids to preserve these insti- 
tutions. We can do all that. 

We also, though, have to have a framework 
in our mind for what it means for America 
to be secure in the 21st century. National 
security during the cold war was pretty 
straightforward. We wanted to keep a big 
strong military and plenty of nuclear weap- 
ons, and we wanted to have a system that 
existed between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union so that either side thought that, if they 
launched nuclear weapons, the other side 
would be destroyed, so no one would ever 
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do it. And then we'd fight around the edges 
in various places around the world, to try to 
keep them from getting much of a toehold. 

With the decline of the cold war, with the 
Russians becoming our partners and our sol- 
diers standing side by side in Bosnia, we now 
know that national security has to be defined 
somewhat in different terms. To be sure, 
there’s a lot of problems still with nuclear 
weapons. We're doing our best to continue 
to work with the Russians to get rid of more 
and more nuclear weapons and actually de- 
stroy them and make sure that the nuclear 
materials don’t fall into the wrong hands. And 
we've gotten a wonderful amount of support 
around the world for a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty. 

We're working hard to deal with the after- 
effects of these civil wars, the worst of which 
is landmines. And while I do not agree with 
all the terms of the Ottawa convention on 
landmines, it is encouraging that over 100 
nations are willing to say that they will never 
build, buy, or use any kind of landmines. The 
United States has destroyed a million and a 
half such mines; we’re going to destroy an- 
other million and a half while I’m President. 
And this year we'll spend slightly more than 
half the money spent in the entire world to 
go get those landmines out of the ground 
so kids don’t walk on them and blow their 
lives away in the years ahead. This is a good 
thing. 

But the most likely problems—there are 
a couple little babies in this audience, or 
there were today, and some children—the 
most likely problems these children will face 
when they come of age will be problems that 
cross national borders: terrorism, organized 
crime and drug running, the spread of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, and maybe small-scale nu- 
clear weapons—this much nuclear cake put 
in a bomb would do 10 times as much dam- 
age as the Oklahoma City bomb did—the 
spread of environmental problems or dis- 
eases across national lines. We are going to 
have to, in other words, find ways to cooper- 
ate, to keep the organized forces of destruc- 
tion that are taking advantage of the Internet, 
the technological revolution, the freedom of 
travel and the freedom of movement, access 
to computers, and moving money around and 
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all that—there will always be organized 
forces of destruction. 

That is fundamentally what is at stake in 
the standoff we’re having in Iraq today. I 
don’t want you to look at this backward 
through the prism of the Gulf war and think 
it’s a replay. I want you to look at it forward 
and think about it in terms of the innocent 
Japanese people that died in the subway 
when the sarin gas was released; and how 
important it is for every responsible govern- 
ment in the world to do everything that can 
possibly be done not to let big stores of 
chemical or biological weapons fall into the 
wrong hands, not to let irresponsible people 
develop the capacity to put them in warheads 
on missiles or put them in briefcases that 
could be exploded in small rooms. 

And I say this not to frighten you. The 
world will always have challenges. I think the 
chances are quite good that we can organize 
ourselves for this challenge and deal with it 
very effectively. I personally believe that the 
next 50 years will be far more peaceful and 
less dangerous for our children and our 
grandchildren than the last 50 years were. 
I also believe they will be the most pros- 
perous and interesting time in all of human 
history but only if we do the right things. 

And so I say again to you, this is an exciting 
time to be alive. There have only been maybe 
four periods like this in American history 
over our 220-year history, where we are real- 
ly being called upon to rethink what we want 
of our Government, rethink what we want 
of our Nation, meet a whole set of new chal- 
lenges and, in effect, recreate the American 
dream. It can only happen once every gen- 
eration, sometimes once every two or three 
generations. You are living in that kind of 
America. In that kind of time, political par- 
ticipation is more important; the integrity 
and validity and strength of your ideas are 
more important; and your passionate willing- 
ness to stand up and defend what you believe 
in is more important. 

So I thank you for being here today be- 
cause I believe that what you are doing is 
helping to build an America that your chil- 
dren and your grandchildren will be very 
proud of and will thank you for. 

Thank you very much. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. at the 
Sacramento Capital Club. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to luncheon organizer Eleni Tsakapoulous 
and her parents, Angelo and Sophia; Mayor Jo- 
seph Serna, Jr., of Sacramento; Phil Angeledes, 
candidate for State treasurer; and Dan Dutko, 
chair, Victory Fund. 


Remarks at a Rock the Vote 
Reception in Beverly Hills, 
California 


November 16, 1997 


Thank you very much. I love Rock the 
Vote. [Laughter] I liked it the first time I 
heard about it. I pledged to support the 
motor voter bill when I ran for President in 
1992, and I was thrilled when it passed. And 
we had a great signing ceremony on the 
South Lawn of the White House, a real trib- 
ute to the efforts of all those who started 
Rock the Vote and were so involved in it. 

And I want to thank Dan for those fine 
remarks. I want to thank Dan and Jenna and 
Jeff and Hilary and my great friend Ricki 
Seidman, for all the work they've done for 
Rock the Vote over the years. Good luck, 
Donna. You gave a good speech up here; 
that’s a good start. 

Let me say that—oh, I also want to thank 
Wolfgang and Barbara for having us here at 
this wonderful place. We should probably be 
sitting down and eating instead of standing 
up and talking, but I’m delighted to be here. 

Let me say to all of you, when I ran for 
President, I did so out of an urge, a compas- 
sion, almost a compulsion to try to change 
this country, to give it back to the people 
and to make it work again, to basically re- 
claim the future for your generation and for 
the young children who are here. And I’ve 
tried to continue to always think every day 
about how whatever I do will affect not just 
the moment, not just a month or a year from 
now, but what will be the impact 10 or 20 
or 30 years from now. 

Most of what we do today will become only 
clear in its impact when I’m long out of the 
White House. Part of that is a function of 
the time in which we're living when things 
are changing so dramatically. But I’ve tried 
to stay in touch with young people and their 
concerns throughout my Presidency. As a 
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matter of fact, the last meeting I had before 
I left for the west coast, at the White House, 
was one of my regular roundtables. We don’t 
call them coffees anymore—{laughter|—al- 
though we can—now I insist that we have 
a reporter in every one; I wish we’d had one 
in all the others—but anyway, with a lot of 
young people. And these young people came, 
and they talked to me about a number of 
different things. And then a young man who 
used to work for me—now works for MTV— 
reported on a survey that had been done by 
MTV about the attitudes of young people and 
how basically optimistic they were about 
their prospects and how well things were 
going in the country. And they had some con- 
cerns, and they were the ones you would ex- 
pect. 

But there was one sort of dark spot in this 
survey I want to bring up, because it seems 
to me to undercut everything that Rock the 
Vote stands for, and I say it to throw it down 
as a challenge tonight and to thank the peo- 
ple who have organized this event and to 
thank all of you who have come here. Basi- 
cally, young people were upbeat about the 
country, skeptical about the political system, 
skeptical about whether it was really working 
for them, skeptical about whether they could 
make a difference. And what I would like 
to say to you is, no serious student of the 
last 5 years could possibly believe that. 
Therefore, we have a lot of work to do if 
you expect your generation to completely ful- 
fill its promise and if you expect to have this 
democracy work for you. 

Just consider where we started in ’92. I 
said that I wanted to be President because 
I wanted to reverse trickle-down economics; 
it wasn’t working for America. I wanted to 
go to a strategy I called invest-and-grow. I 
said that I wanted to replace welfare depend- 
ency with a system that emphasized work and 
childrearing. I said that I wanted to change 
our crime policies away from hot air and 
tough talk toward a strategy based on police, 
prevention, and punishment. I said that I 
wanted to try to find a way so that we could 
support families both in raising their children 
and in succeeding at work, because nearly 
every family I know, even upper income peo- 
ple, find conflicts repeatedly between their 
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obligations they feel to their children and the 
obligations they feel at work. 

I said that we ought to have a world-class 
education system for all Americans; we ought 
to reform health care to expand coverage and 
quality, to control costs. I said that we had 
to do more for poor people in isolated com- 
munities in our urban and rural areas. I said 
that I thought we had to build one America 
out of all of our diversity, across the racial 
and religious, the gender, the sexual orienta- 
tion, even the political divides. We had to 
find some way to define ourselves by what 
we had in common, because we were grow- 
ing ever more diverse, and if we didn’t find 
a way to do that, then our efforts would be 
undermined. And finally, I said, I thought 
it was terribly important that America not 
withdraw from the world at the end of the 
cold war. We had to continue to push for 
the world to enjoy more peace and prosperity 
and freedom. 

Now, some people said, including me on 
occasion, that that was a new Democratic ap- 
proach. For me, it was our oldest ideals with 
new ideas for a new era. But you be the 
judge. Is it different now than it was 5 years 
ago? We have the best economy in a genera- 
tion. We have the lowest crime rate in 24 
years. We have the biggest drop in welfare 
rolls in history. We have cleaner air, cleaner 
water, fewer toxic waste dumps, and safer 
food. All of that has happened, and it is di- 
rectly related to the work the American peo- 
ple have done, most of all, but also to the 
changed direction of this country in the last 
5 years. And it happened because people par- 
ticipated in the political process and it got 
a result they were seeking and the result 
changed the lives and the framework within 
which we live in America. That is terribly 
important. 

We have the family leave law. We have 
the law that says you can’t lose your health 
insurance if you change jobs or somebody 
in your family gets sick. We're about to cover 
5 million more children in poor working fam- 
ilies who don’t have health insurance today. 
We passed tax credits to open the doors of 
college to all Americans and to give families 
credits for their kids and credits when they 
adopt children who need homes. This has 
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made a difference. And I believe we’re mov- 
ing closer to one America. 

In 1994, we had an election, and the Re- 
publicans won the majority in Congress, and 
they had a contract on America and that elec- 
tion had consequences, too. We know it was 
a very low turnout election, and we know 
that more than anything else, it was younger 
voters and single women workers who stayed 
home. And I spent a year contrasting my vi- 
sion of America with theirs and telling them 
that if we could work together for positive 
change, but that I was determined to beat 
back a vision of this country that said that 
Government is always the problem, there 
were no responsibilities we had in common, 
and who cares if we became more unequal 
and more unfair. And I’m proud that we de- 
feated that vision. And that, too, had con- 
sequences as a direct result of the electoral 
process, and I think you have to acknowledge 
that. ; 

Now, more importantly, there are a lot of 
things to do. Can we grow the economy and 
clean up the environment? Can we meet 
America’s responsibilities to avoid global 
warming and reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions? I think we can. How are we going to 
continue to create this vision of one America? 
We still have problems. A distinguished Chi- 
nese-American who grew up in New York 
City can’t get voted out of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee because he believes in what 
his President believes in on affirmative ac- 
tion, even though he has promised to faith- 
fully enforce the law, whatever it is—in the 
Civil Rights Division. Bill Lee ought to be 
confirmed. That is wrong. That is wrong. 

But how did it happen? A whole bunch 
of people voted and a whole bunch of other 
people stayed home and certain people got 
elected. There are consequences to active 
citizenship and consequences to sitting on 
the sidelines. That’s why I love Rock the 
Vote. Yes, it’s been fun. Yes, the events are 
exuberant. Yes, they feature young people. 
But I think the work of citizenship can be 
fun, too. 

We have 800 colleges, tens of thousands 
of young college students going all across 
America today, every week, going into inner- 
city schools to teach children to read, to give 
them a chance because that was one of the 
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things that I promised in the campaign of 
96, and that’s one of the things that we start- 
ed since then in 1997. These efforts have 
consequences. Citizens matter. 

And I just want you to think about that. 
Whatever the headlines in the daily paper 
are—“The President is Trying to Contain the 
Spread of Biological and Chemical Weapons 
Today”—a very important issue—whatever 
the consequences are, remember, in a de- 
mocracy the people making the decisions 
were elected by people who voted and by 
people who stayed home. That’s why Rock 
the Vote is important. Remember, almost ev- 
erybody in this room has a lot more future 
ahead of you than I do. Most of what we're 
doing, you will live with the consequences 
of; you will reap the benefits of; you will bear 
the burdens of. 

And this country is in good shape today, 
in no small measure, because our Constitu- 
tion has permitted us to recreate America 
based on our oldest values in every new time 
of challenge and change. That’s what we’re 
doing now. You should be glad you're alive 
now. If we do it right, the next 50 years will 
be the most exciting and yet peaceful time 
in all human history if we do it right. But 
it requires that people neither be lackadai- 
sical or cynical. 

If you believe, as I do, that every person 
can make a difference and that every person 
is obliged to make a difference, then it nec- 
essarily follows that anyone who doesn’t try 
is shirking his or her duty as a citizen. That’s 
really what Rock the Vote is all about. 

I'll just close with—I had an interesting 
meeting at the White House with Senator 
Dole after that election. And we were sitting 
around, relaxing, talking like old friends, for- 
getting about all the things that were said 
that probably shouldn’t have been. [Laugh- 
ter] And I said, “You know, you've been in 
Washington a lot longer than I have.” He 
said, “That’s what I tried to convince the vot- 
ers of at the election.” [Laughter] And I said, 
“Now, do you think that public life is more 
honest or less honest today than it was 30 
years ago or 35 years ago.” He said, “It’s not 
even close, not even remotely close. It is 
much, much more honest today than 30 or 
35 years ago.” 
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Now, if young Americans don’t believe 
that, if they don’t believe that their vote 
makes a difference, and if they don’t believe 
there are consequences to what they do after 
the titanic struggles of the last 2 years, we 
have, all of us who believe that, have some- 
how failed in our responsibilities as citizens, 
and we have to redouble our effort to do 
better. That’s why I always try to do a lot 
of town meetings. That’s why I’ve insisted 
in the two Presidential elections that we have 
one debate each election that involved ordi- 
nary citizens who could ask the candidates 
directly what their concerns are. 

But we have to do more. There is more 
for Rock the Vote to do. There is more to 
do to involve ordinary citizens. We have now 
tried for 5 years in a row, so far unsuccess- 
fully, to reform the campaign finance laws. 
But I will remind you, we have not only to 
control the cost of campaigns, we have to 
increase the access of the people to the can- 
didates through free or reduced air time so 
that we can have more positive, constructive 
interactions so that people will get excited 
by the debates at election and participate. 

But whether that happens or not, no one 
has an excuse to sit on the sidelines. You have 
only to look at the differences in America 
now compared to 5 years ago to say, yes, it 
makes a difference. Yes, we made a dif- 
ference in Rock the Vote. Yes, motor voter 
made a difference. Yes, every time we tell 
young people they have to take some time 
to be good citizens, it make a difference. 

I will always try to be here for Rock the 
Vote, even when I am in a rocking chair and 
out of office. [Laughter] But I want you to 
remember that. And those of us who have 
done well in this country and in our lives 
have a special responsibility to reach out to 
try to help those who have not done so well 
and to tell them that at election time their 
vote counts just as much as ours and can 
make the kind of America we want to leave 
to our children. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. at Spago’s 
Restaurant. In his remarks, he referred to the fol- 
lowing Rock the Vote officials: Dan Adler, chair- 
person and reception host, and his wife, Jenna; 
Jeff Ayeroff, founder; Hilary Rosen, board mem- 
ber; Ricki Seidman, former executive director; 
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and Donna Frisbee, acting executive director. He 
also referred to Wolfgang and Barbara Puck, own- 
ers of the restaurant. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Los Angeles, 
California 

November 16, 1997 


Well, thank you—chaver. [Laughter] Ac- 
tually, I learned how to do that—you know, 
that’s just the way we say it in Arkansas. What 
can I say? [Laughter] Walk into any redneck 
bar on the weekend—|laughter|—that’s the 
way we talk. 

Thank you, Haim. Thank you, Cheryl. 
Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for being 
here. I’m, first of all, delighted to see you 
all, and I want to thank you for your presence 
here and for your support. And I want to 
thank you for having us in your beautiful 
home and your beautiful tent. [Laughter] I 
used to say, when I was on the stump running 
for President, I wanted to create a big tent 
in America that we could keep everybody in. 
I think we've almost achieved it tonight. 
[Laughter] 

You mentioned Yitzhak Rabin, who was 
my great friend, and we sadly observed the 
second anniversary of his death just a few 
days ago. And I’ve only been through this 
twice—two anniversaries of his death that I 
have observed—both times I remember ex- 
actly where I was and exactly what I was 
doing when I heard that he had been shot. 
And I remember exactly what I did waiting 
for the news of whether he lived or not. So 
I've thought a lot about what it was to me 
that made him so special, because we had 
a relationship that was one of the most im- 
portant things that ever happened to me in 
my life. The thing I liked - ee Rabin was 
that he was tough as nails, but he had a great 
heart and a great imagination. And he under- 
stood that the status quo would not work for 
Israel, and therefore he was prepared to 
make changes, even though they carried 
risks. 

In a less dire way entirely, that is the gen- 
eral choice that has faced America for the 
last few years, because when things begin to 
change in a society, if you want to hold on 
to your basic values—you can’t hold on to 
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your basic values by holding on to old condi- 
tions. In order to hold on to your basic values, 
you have to change conditions; you have to 
change your approach; you have to be open 
to new things and even open to taking risks. 

Six years ago, when I decided to run for 
President, I did it basically because I thought 
that we were not changing fast enough and 
that we didn’t have a strategy about how we 
were going to get into the 2]st century. We 
were talking about the revolution in tele- 
communications and software and other 
things around the table tonight—they are 
really metaphors for the breathtaking 
changes that are going on in the way Ameri- 
cans work and live and relate to the rest of 
the world. And if we want to preserve what 
is best about America, therefore, we have to 
be the most aggressive change agents in the 
world. That is the premise on which I began 
to seek the Presidency 6 years ago. 

I thought the only way to restore oppor- 
tunity and responsibility and a sense of com- 
munity in this country was to basically have 
new ideas that were relevant to a new time. 
And so we set about doing that. And the peo- 
ple of California were kind enough to vote 
for Vice President Gore and me and to give 
us a chance to serve, and we changed the 
economic policy of the country. We went 
from trickle-down economics to invest-and- 
grow economics. We changed the National 
Government’s approach to crime and fo- 
cused on police, prevention, as well as pun- 
ishment. We changed our approach to wel- 
fare and focused on requiring work but also 
supporting children. We aggressively em- 
braced the environmental policy designed to 
facilitate economic growth by improving the 
environment. 

And we did a lot of other things. We tried 
to take on what I think is a central challenge 
for almost every family in America today, 
even quite well-to-do families, even though 
it’s tougher for poor families, and that is, 
nearly every person I know with young chil- 
dren can cite at least one example where they 
have felt a conflict between their obligations 
at work and their obligations to their chil- 
dren. And our society is not sufficiently orga- 
nized to enable people to succeed at work 
and at what is everybody's most important 
job, which is raising good children. It is still 
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the most important work of every society, 
and we have given no thought, really, or very 
little thought as a country to what our na- 
tional approach ought to be to making sure 
that no one had to give up being a good par- 
ent in order to be successful at work. 

So these were some of the challenges we 
tried to take on. I also have been concerned 
all my life, but particularly in the last few 
years, about how we could bridge our old 
divides of race and deal with all the incred- 
ible manifold new diversity coming into our 
society, respecting that diversity, even cele- 
brating it, but still saying, these are the things 
which unite us as Americans. We can have 
one America, no matter how kaleidoscopic 
we get. As a matter of fact, the richer, the 
more diverse we get, we can even be stronger 
as one country. 

And finally, I was quite concerned that the 
temptation would be very great at the end 
of the cold war for the United States to lay 
down the responsibilities of world leadership, 
and I was worried that there would be a vacu- 
um at the very time when we had enormous 
opportunities in terms of trade and the econ- 
omy to bring people together and to rein- 
force democracy, and we had enormous new 
responsibility. Just because there is no cold 
war and the threat of two great countries an- 
nihilating each other and half the rest of the 
world with nuclear bombs is receding, we see 
a whole new set of threats from terrorists and 
weapons of mass destruction, from inter- 
national criminal cartels and drug traffickers, 
and potentially over the next few decades, 
from more international diseases, infections 
traversing national borders. Particularly, it 
will become more pronounced if we have 
dramatic changes in the global environment. 
So we needed a new approach there, and 
so we set about trying to change all these 
things and a number of others I haven't men- 
tioned. 

Five years later, thanks largely to the work 
of the American people but not unrelated 
to these changes, we've got the strongest 
economy in a generation, the lowest crime 
rate in 24 years, the biggest drop in welfare 
in history, the air is cleaner, the water is 
cleaner, there are fewer toxic waste dumps, 


and our food is safer. 
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We have made a beginning on trying to 
deal with the conflicts of work and family 
by passing the family leave law and by provid- 
ing special tax breaks for people to finance 
college education, for parents with young 
children, and for adoption, which is a very 
important issue to a number of you in this 
room and also to me. 

We're about to expand health care cov- 
erage to 5 million more children in working 
families who don’t have it. We’re moving the 
country forward. We have fought back our 
worst impulses to divide the country over im- 
migrants and over race, and I hope we'll be 
able to take on a whole range of other issues 
as I continue this initiative of racial dialog 
that I started here in California a few months 
ago. 

The nuclear threat has been reduced. 
We've been a positive force for peace in 
Bosnia and Haiti and Northern Ireland and 
in the Middle East, troubled though the 
peace process is today. And we have begun 
to bring the world together, I think, around 
a shared approach not only to our common 
opportunities through trade and economic 
cooperation and dealing with common con- 
cerns over human rights but also in dealing 
with these terrorist problems and other relat- 
ed problems. 

So I think it’s a very different country 
today than it was 5 years ago, and I am very 
gratified for all the people who have helped. 
So the first and most important thing I'd like 
to say tonight to all of you is thank you. I 
think it is very important that you understand 
there is a direct connection between the de- 
cisions people make in elections, the policies 
that are put in, and the consequences that 
flow. And the system we have today requires 
us to be able to raise funds so that we can 
communicate. 

I would very much like to see campaign 
finance reform passed. I’ve worked hard on 
it. We've tried for 5 years. The forces that 
benefit from the present system keep trying 
to keep it, but I will say this, too—and a lot 
of you—I’m sure that Lew Wasserman has 
probably been contributing to campaigns as 
long as anybody in this room—would say the 
escalating costs of campaigns is like the esca- 
lating costs of making movies or the escalat- 
ing costs of anything else. You don’t raise the 
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money and then look for something to throw 
it at. The costs go up, and you raise the 
money to meet them. 

So if we're going to have meaningful cam- 
paign finance reform, we also have to have 
a meaningful way to lower the cost of can- 
didates communicating with the electorate, 
through free or reduced air time for people 
who accept spending limits and other things 
like that. 

But you ought to be proud tonight that 
you have played a role in moving your coun- 
try to a better place over the last 5 years. 
You also ought to know that we are nowhere 
near done, for two reasons. One is that a lot 
of things still need to be done. The second 
is that the American people are almost evenly 
divided, or they go first one way and then 
another, between what I think are the two 
dominant governing philosophies today, rep- 
resented by the two parties. 

My philosophy is that the Government 
should be smaller and less bureaucratic but 
should be strong enough to create the condi- 
tions and give people the tools to make the 
most of their own lives and that there are 
things that are very important for us to do 
as one America. Even though we often agree 
on things, the Republican philosophy is that 
Government is basically the source of our 
problems, and it would be better if there 
were less of it, even if there is more inequal- 
ity and more unfairness. And I don’t agree 
with that. I’ve done everything I could to lift 
the burdens of Government from the Amer- 
ican people but to bring the benefits of our 
common endeavors to moving the country 
forward. And as you see in all these elections 
that are genuinely contested, it’s a near-run 
thing. The American people are still trying 
to work this through as we define what it 
means to be an American and what America 
means as we move into a new era. 

I can only say this, in addition to thank 
you, you should all be very excited to be alive 
now, and grateful, because we have the 
chance—the chance—to give not just our 
country but the world the 50 best years in 
all of human history, in terms of freedom 
from genuine fear of extinction, elevation in 
material conditions, resolution of a lot of our 
most difficult problems if we work together, 
and we really work at it. 
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And in terms of the difficulties, they always 
attend this level of change. And every time 
this country has gone through a change, 
we've had a big debate about what America 
means. We had a big debate in the beginning 
about what America means. A lot of people 
in the beginning thought America meant a 
bunch of States that basically had to put up 
with a National Government so we could 
have a common currency and some trade 
rules and we could raise an army if anybody 
ever threatened us, otherwise, go away and 
leave us alone. 

Then, because our Constitution said all 
people were created equal, but slaves were 
three-fifths people, we had another debate 
about what America means that led to the 
great Civil War. And we said, no, America 
means all people are created equal. And it 
changed the politics of America for another 
40 or 50 years. 

Then the industrial revolution came on. 
We had another debate about it, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, first, then Woodrow Wilson, 
said, “This can’t be American to say, yes, we 
want to have these great factories rising up, 
but we don’t want 9-year-olds working 12- 
hour days and 6 days a week in factories. 
That’s wrong. It’s a good thing to get all the 
resources we can out of the land, but we 
ought to save our national parks, we ought 
to save our natural resources. We owe some- 
thing to our grandchildren and to their 
grandchildren.” 

When Franklin Roosevelt came in and one 
in four Americans was out of work and he 
had to face the threat of Hitler, we had to 
redefine again what the role of America was. 
The same thing happened in the civil rights 
crisis. That’s what’s going on today, and you 
should be very excited to be a part of it. 

You know, when I became President, the 
Internet was still the province of physicists. 
It is now the fastest growing human organism 
in all of history. While we’ve been having 
dinner, there are probably a million new sites 
on the Net. Things are happening at a pace 
and in a way, in dimensions we could never 
imagine before. This is good. It’s basically 
a good time. 

But there are challenges we have to face. 
I'll just mention a few of them. We've got 
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the budget balanced. We've reformed Medi- 
care for the next 10 or 12 years; it’s going 
to be fine. We have not fully come to grips 
with the implications of the retirement of the 
baby boomers on Social Security and Medi- 
care. How are we going to do that? I person- 
ally think it’s very important to preserve them 
because of the large number of Americans 
who would be in a world of hurt if they 
weren't there. But we have to do it in a way 
that does not bankrupt our own children as 
they attempt to raise their children. Can we 
do it? Of course we can. But we have to do 
it. 

In the area of criminal justice, the crime 
rate has been coming down for 5 years, but 
it’s not coming down so much among chil- 
dren between the ages of 12 and 18. Most 
crime by juveniles is committed between 3 
in the afternoon and 7 at night, when the 
parents are still at work or coming home. We 
haven't thought about how our schools, our 
community centers, and other things—how 
should they be organized? If we know that 
this is when it occurs and we don’t really want 
to jail a lot more kids and we'd like to keep 
them out of trouble in the first place, we 
need a national commitment to give these 
kids the future they need. 

We finally got a vote out of Congress for 
the first time to establish national academic 
standards and voluntary exams to see wheth- 
er kids were meeting them, but we still 
haven't implemented it, and I'll have to fight 
it every step of the way for the next 3 years. 
But I’m telling you, it is wrong to let children 
get out of school without the basic edu- 
cational skills they need to do well in this 
modern economy, and we will never over- 
come our economic and racial problems until 
we do it. 

If you look at the economic changes that 
are going on and the big argument we had 
over fast track—which I still think will be 
resolved in a positive way, for my position, 
some time next year—when a plant closes, 
you see it. When trade adds jobs, it’s one 
here, 10 there, 50 the other place. People 
are traumatized by the churning of the econ- 
omy even when the unemployment rate is 
low. Does that mean that we should run away 
from trade? It’s ridiculous. You know, we 
could try, and it would still happen; we just 
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wouldn’t benefit from it. But it is true that 
no society, no wealthy country in the world 
has figured out how to get all the benefits 
of all this economic change and still help the 
people that are temporarily dislocated to start 
their lives anew, to be on an equal or better 
footing and to do it in a hurry. 

So the answer is trade more. Get rid of 
more trade barriers, but do more and do it 
more quickly to help people that aren’t very 
well suited for this modern economy, in 
terms of their skills, move into the main- 
stream again. And we don’t have a system 
to do that. No other country has a very good 
system either. But we ought to have the best, 
and we’re nowhere near the best. And we 
can do better, and we must. 

In 1994, a lot of people didn’t like what 
I proposed in health care. But I said if we 
didn’t do something, the percentage of unin- 
sured people would go up and, sure enough, 
it has. So here we are with the world’s best 
medical care and more and more people 
without any health insurance. We've got to 
find a way to make health insurance afford- 
able and to emphasize quality care at the 
same time. Can we do it? Of course we can. 
But we can’t do it by having bogus debates 
about the things that don’t have anything to 
do with this. We have to have a practical as 
well as passionate and compassionate ap- 
proach to this. 

And let me just mention one or two other 
things. I’m convinced this challenge of cli- 
mate change is real. I have reviewed every 
document I can get my hands on. I am con- 
vinced the climate of the Earth is warming 
at a rapid rate that is unsustainable. I am 
also absolutely convinced that the technology 
is there, or right over the horizon, to enable 
us to continue to grow like crazy and dras- 
tically change the basis of energy consump- 
tion in this country to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions. Every one of us should be con- 
cerned about that. That’s something we owe 
to our children and our grandchildren. 

Most of us in this room won't live to see 
a terrible adverse circumstance, in all prob- 
ability. But turning 6 billion people around 
cannot be done on a dime. It’s going to take 
20 or 30 years of hard work. It’s the sort of 
thing democracies aren’t very well suited to 
do. But we've got to be visionary enough and 
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disciplined enough to say, this is a gift we're 
going to give our grandchildren, and we're 
going to start now. 

The last point I want to make—I don’t 
want to get into the details on this so much— 
but it is very important that we recognize 
that our security problems in the future, in 
all probability, will not be the United States 
against some other big country. I hope to 
goodness we can reach a constructive accom- 
modation and partnership with all the major 
nations of the world. I hope we can build 
a trading network in the Americas and one 
with the Asia-Pacific and that we can con- 
tinue to advance democracy and human 
rights throughout the world. But there will 
always be organized forces of destruction that 
will seek to profit from opportunities in what- 
ever situation exists. The more society be- 
comes integrated around the globe, the more 
open our borders are; the more we move 
money and technology and people around 
rapidly, the more vulnerable we will be to 
organized crime, to drug syndicates, to ter- 
rorists, and to people who can take advantage 
of small-scale weapons of mass destruction. 

That’s why I’m working so hard on this 
biological and chemical issue. We have got 
to be firm in making sure that we’ve done 
everything we possibly can to set up a system 
which protects the world from the worst as- 
pects of the new security threats in the same 
way we worked hard during the cold war to 
keep the world from being blown up. It is 
the same sort of challenge; it just will happen 
in a lot of different places. Can we do it? 
Of course we can, if we have the vision and 
the determination to do it. 

So I guess what I want to say to you is 
this is a great time to be alive, and it is a 
great time to be a citizen of the United 
States. It is a great time to be involved in 
the political process, but don’t ever think it 
doesn’t matter. It has serious consequences 
what you do or don’t do, what you’re commit- 
ted to or what you withdraw from. And your 
presence here tonight I hope at least gives 
you the satisfaction that you've helped to 
make America a better, stronger, more uni- 
fied country than it otherwise would have 
been. And I hope it will redouble your deter- 
mination to make sure that when we finish 
our business here, that this country will be 
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in great shape for the best 50 years in all 
of human history. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:34 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Haim Saban, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Saban Entertainment, and his wife, 
Cheryl; and Lew Wasserman, chairman emeritus, 
MCA, Inc 


Remarks to Cessna Employees in 
Wichita, Kansas 


November 17, 1997 


I think we should give them another hand. 
They were fabulous, weren’t they? [Ap- 
plause| Thank you, Tanya and Jodee. Thank 
you, Russ Meyer. Thank my friend Eli Segal 
for doing such a great job in getting other 
companies into this endeavor. Thank you, 
Michael Starnes, for the incredible support 
that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is giving to this effort. 

I thank Secretary Glickman and Secretary 
Herman and Secretary Cuomo, who is not 
here, for the work they have done in support- 
ing this endeavor and others like it around 
America. I'd also like to thank the large num- 
ber, the unusually large number of public of- 
ficials who are here today, proving that we 
come to celebrate a victory for America, a 
victory of people, not party or politics but 
an old-fashioned victory for American dignity 
and possibility, for people succeeding at work 
and succeeding in raising their children, an 
old-fashioned reaffirmation that our Amer- 
ican dream is still very much alive and well 
if we all pitch in and do our part. So thank 
you, Governor Graves, and thank you, Sen- 
ator Roberts and Senator Brownback, Con- 
gressman Tiahrt, Congressman Ryan, Mayor 
Knight, and the other State officials and leg- 
islative leaders and council members who are 
here. I am very grateful to all of you for being 
here. 

The sign says it’s all about people, and I 
would like to suggest that you consider re- 
naming the 21st Street Campus to the 21st 
Century Campus, because you really are an 
embodiment of the future America has to 


make. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, before I make the 
few remarks I’d like to make on this issue, 
1 think it is appropriate, since it’s my first 
appearance of the week, to just give you a 
brief update on the situation in Iraq. Even 
when I was walking through here, a number 
of people asked me about it 

First, it’s important that you understand 
what is at stake here. Since the end of the 
Gulf war, for 6 years, inspectors, under the 
authority of the United Nations, have been 
trying to find and destroy Saddam Hussein's 
capacity to threaten his neighbors and poten- 
tially others around the world with nuclear 
or biological or chemical weapons. They have 
found and destroyed more weapons of mass 
destruction potential in the last 6 years— 
these quiet inspectors whom no one knows— 
they have destroyed more of this potential 
than was destroyed in the entire Gulf war 
with all of the air attacks. 

What they are doing matters. It matters 
to you, to your children, and to the future, 
because this is a challenge we must face not 
just in Iraq but throughout the world. We 
must not allow the 21st century to go forward 
under a cloud of fear that terrorists, orga- 
nized criminals, drug traffickers will terrorize 
people with chemical and biological weapons 
the way the nuclear threat hung over the 
heads of the whole world through the last 
half of this century. That is what is at issue. 

In his defiance of the international com- 
munity, Saddam Hussein has forced the 
withdrawal of the inspectors. Now, I am try- 
ing to settle this issue peacefully, but our dip- 
lomatic efforts must be backed by our strong 
military capability. We cannot rule out any 
options. But the bottom line is, we have to 
understand this, it is essential that those in- 
spectors go back to work. The safety of the 
children of the world depends upon it. And 
I ask for your support. 

I told Russ Meyer this morning that before 
I got my present job, I spent a lot of time 
flying around the farmland and the moun- 
tains of Arkansas in Cessna airplanes. And 
it occurs to me that for a long time now, 
Cessna has helped a lot of people take to 
the air in your planes. Today we come to 
celebrate Cessna’s efforts to help people fly 
higher all by themselves, and it is a truly re- 
markable thing. 
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This program, the partnership between 
Cessna and HUD, the Labor Department, 
the city of Wichita, the State of Kansas, pro- 
vides training because people need it to get 
good jobs, provides child care—and by the 
way, I got to visit the child care facility today, 
so in addition to my model airplane, I have 
a Lego-constructed giraffe. [Laughter] And 
I think if it’s all the same to you, I'll put 
them both up in the Oval Office so people 
can see what’s going on here. It provides 
temporary housing, recognizing that a lot of 
people who have been poor and who have 
children and don’t have transportation to go 
a long way to work. And most important, it 
provides a job. Every company in America 
ought to take notice of what Cessna is doing. 
It’s a model for the Nation. It proves once 
again that the best social program ever de- 
vised is a job, a good job with dignity that 
allows people to support their children. 

Six years ago when I ran for President, I 
wanted to restore what I always thought was 
the basic bargain in America that everybody 
had a right to an opportunity in life if they 
exercised the personal responsibility that 
goes along with it. That is the only way we 
can keep the American dream alive in the 
21st century for everyone, and it’s the only 
way we can continue to lead the world for 
peace and freedom. In the end, it’s the only 
way we can come together across all the dif- 
ferences in our increasingly diverse Nation. 

In the last 5 years, as Secretary Glickman 
said, the American people have made a lot 
of progress toward restoring that basic bar- 
gain. Unemployment is the lowest in 24 
years. The deficit has been cut by 92 percent, 
and now that the balanced budget law is trig- 
gering in, it will be even-balanced soon, for 
the first time in a generation. We see the 
lowest crime rate in 24 years, the biggest 
drop in welfare rolls ever, incomes rising and 
poverty dropping, the environment improv- 
ing as the economy advances, something a 
lot of people didn’t think was possible. And 
families are getting more support not only 
in work but in raising their children and edu- 
cating them and in meeting all their obliga- 
tions. 

So there is a sense of confidence in this 
country that you can feel in this room today 
that we really can make America work for 
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everybody again. You have eared that con- 
fidence—you and all the American people— 
through hard work, a vision for the future, 
and a willingness to embrace new ideas for 
new times. 

But I will say again, as many on the pro- 
gram have said before, if we’re going to make 
America everything that we want it to be, 
everybody has got to have the chance at the 
brass ring in life. And we know that if our 
free enterprise system is going to work, we're 
going to have to be able to train people for 
the areas where there are job shortages, 
which, by and large, there are areas that pay 
more. 

You already heard our chamber president 
talk about the shortage of truck drivers. 
Whatever it’s worth, when I was Governor, 
I paid to train a bunch of them, and I'm 
proud of it. And we're going to get on that 
and see what we can do. 

We have literally hundreds of thousands 
of openings in computer-related jobs in 
America—literally. You've got people out 
here dying to go to work and jobs over here 
and a mix-match between them because they 
haven’t done what Cessna has done. Either 
the training is not there or the child care 
is not there or the transportation is not there. 
There’s something keeping people, who are 
dying to do their part, from getting there. 

So that’s why we're here to celebrate. The 
main reason I showed up, apart from the 
sheer satisfaction of it and the joy, is that 
sometimes when I show up it gets enough 
publicity that people find out what you're 
doing. I don’t care if they hear what I say; 
I want them to see what you're doing so other 
people will do it. 

Now, when I took office I had already 
been involved with this whole issue of wel- 
fare reform for a long time. I became seri- 
ously concerned about this in 1980 when I 
realized what a problem it was. And over the 
years I served as Governor of my State, I 
spent quite a bit of time in welfare offices. 
I spent a lot of time talking to people who 
had been on public assistance. I spent a lot 
of time talking to employers who tried to hire 
people, and when it didn’t work out, to try 
to find out why it didn’t work out. And I 
think that I have learned a fair amount about 
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it, and every good thing I've learned was con- 
firmed here today. 

It was obvious to me that if we were going 
to ever break the cycle of dependence in 
America, we had to change our approach and 
we had to change our idea about what the 
role of Government is. Some people thought 
that it was inevitable that a certain number 
of people are always going to be poor and 
in difficult circumstances. That may be true. 
Misfortune happens to a certain number of 
people, and nearly for all of us misfortune 
will happen to us in some way or another 
over the course of our lives. But that doesn’t 
mean that the answer was just to keep the 
status quo, because the status quo wasn't 
working; giving people a check that didn’t 
even keep up with inflation was not working, 
neither was neglect an option. So our govern- 
ing philosophy has been to try to create the 
conditions for good economy and then give 
people the tools to make the most of their 
own lives and, whenever possible, to work 
in partnership with the private sector. 

In the first couple of years I was in office, 
we did that by giving over 40 States permis- 
sion to try their own hand at moving people 
from welfare to work. Eventually, we were 
able to agree—the Republicans and the 
Democrats together by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Congress—to reform the present 
welfare system, saying that everybody who 
can work, must work, but also providing sup- 
port for employers who are willing to hire 
welfare recipients, maintaining Government 
support for children’s health care and nutri- 
tion where necessary, providing extra help to 
communities with very high unemployment 
rates, and I think probably most important 
of all, giving the States some more help to 
provide adequate child care when people are 
working for employers that are much smaller 
than Cessna and perhaps not able to provide 
that on their own. 

The budget I signed into law last summer 
includes $3 billion for welfare-to-work pro- 
grams, increased tax incentives for businesses 
to hire people off welfare. So we changed 
the role of Government. But that’s only the 
first step. We also have to change the role 
of the private sector. And again, I cannot say 
enough about your CEO and all the leaders 
of this company, all up and down, everybody 
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who has been involved in this program, be- 
cause you have shown what has to be done. 

We know that almost all the jobs in Amer- 
ica are in the private sector. I’m very proud 
of the fact that way over 90 percent of the 
new jobs created in America in the last 5 
years have been in the private sector. The 
capacity to train people for the jobs that are 
needed in a given place is in the private sec- 
tor. But most of all, the necessary vision, 
mind, and heart to do the job are here. That’s 
why we started the Welfare to Work Partner- 
ship. And I asked my friend Eli Segal, who 
left a very successful business career, first of 
all, to help us start our national service pro- 
gram, AmeriCorps, to head up this Welfare 
to Work Partnership. 

Last May, we started with 105 companies 
at the White House who said they would be 
a part of this. They pledged to enlist a thou- 
sand companies between May and Novem- 
ber. It’s November. Now, how have they 
done? In 6 months, more than 2,500 compa- 
nies in America have pledged to hire welfare 
recipients. These companies have over 5 mil- 
lion employees. Some of them are big, like 
Cessna; 100 of them—or, excuse are, 24 of 
them are in the biggest 100 companies in 
America. But 75 percent of them are small 
businesses. We need all of these companies. 

In addition to that, Eli’s got an advisory 
board of Governors which includes 10 
Democratic Governors, 10 Republican Gov- 
ernors. Again, this is not about politics or 
party; this is about people. This has to be 
an American crusade. More and more busi- 
nesses are realizing that this can be a good 
thing not only for our families and our coun- 
try but for businesses as well. 

And again, let me say, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce launching a campaign to con- 
vince every chamber in the country to join 
the effort is the big next step, because you 
heard Russ say, we've got 2,500 companies; 
when we get 10,000, we'll really be talking 
turkey, and we'll be doing something that will 
make a big dent in this nationwide. 

I am delighted that we’ve had almost 2 
million people move off the welfare rolls 
since the welfare reform law passed, almost 
4 million people in the last 5 years. But, you 
know, there are a lot more folks out there, 
and we have to do it. We are going to 
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strengthen the work requirements of welfare 
reform, but we need to strengthen the sup- 
port we give to people to meet those work 
requirements. 

Let me just say in closing that I think it 
was obvious to anybody who was here today 
that the most popular speakers were Tanya 
and Jodee. What I want to say to you is, I’ve 
been all over the country, and I’ve met a lot 
of people who had a setback in life, many 
of them have terribly abusive situations at 
home, almost every one of them passionately 
devoted to the welfare of their children, who 
thought they would be stuck on welfare for- 
ever, and somehow they made it out. And 
the real idea behind all of this is, if some 
people can make it but everybody wants to 
make it, it’s up to those of us who have made 
it, as Russ said, to create a system where ev- 
erybody who wants to has a shot. Because 
it’s important that we understand, while 
Tanya and Jodee are remarkable people— 
and I might add, such good speakers that 
they might consider public office as a career 
option in the future—{laughter|—they are 
not alone. Their stories are mirrored by— 
there is a story in every one of these grad- 
uates who stood up here today. When they 
all stood up and we clapped, every one of 
them has got a story like their two stories. 
And what you have to know is, every person 
out there in America who is in a difficult situ- 
ation has also got a story and a heart and 
a mind. And most of them aren’t in a pro- 
gram like this now and aren’t even close to 
it. 

That’s why we’re here. If you liked what 
you saw when they spoke, you would love 
it if everybody with that story could be stand- 
ing before a microphone in the community 
in which they live making the same speech. 
That is what we’re here to ensure. And 
thanks to Cessna, we've got a lot better 
chance than we had before. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at the 
Cessna Campus Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Tanya Oden and Jodee Bradley, grad- 
uates of the Cessna welfare to work program; Russ 
Meyer, chief executive officer, Cessna; Eli Segal, 
president and chief executive officer, Welfare to 
Work Partnership; Michael Starnes, president, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Gov. William 
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Graves of Kansas; and Mayor Bob Knight of Wich- 
ita. 


Statement on the Terrorist Attack in 
Luxor, Egypt 
November 17, 1997 

Earlier today, I called President Mubarak 
of Egypt to offer our Nation’s condolences 
to the families of those killed in the terrorist 
assault at Luxor this morning. The United 
States deplores and condemns this attack 
against innocent tourists. Once again, we are 
reminded of a painful truth: Terrorism is a 
global threat. No nation is immune. That is 
why all nations must redouble our commit- 
ment to fight this scourge together. 


Statement on Representative Ron 
Dellums’ Decision Not To Seek 
Reelection 
November 17, 1997 

Representative Ron Dellums has been an 
indefatigable advocate in the Congress for 
the interests of ordinary Americans, in Oak- 
land, and throughout the Nation. He has 
worked hard to secure policies and programs 
that respond to the needs of poor and middle 
income families. I have appreciated his 
strong voice and his effective work for justice 
and reconciliation, not only here but around 
the world. He has been a highly forceful 
leader for our national security, making sure 
that the vital work of national defense is con- 
ducted with a watchful eye on taxpayer dol- 
lars. 

I thank Ron for his long and effective years 
of commitment and service to America. The 
people of Oakland and the Nation owe him 
a debt of gratitude. 


Statement on Representative Vic 
Fazio’s Decision Not To Seek 
Reelection 


November 17, 1997 

Representative Vic Fazio has been a strong 
leader for the American people, a strong ad- 
vocate for his district, and a good friend to 
me and my administration. He has served 
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with an unswerving devotion to the national 
interest. He has been a champion for the en- 
vironment, for our national defense, for fiscal 
discipline, and for ensuring that changes in 
our defense structure after the cold war take 
into consideration the interest of the commu- 
nities, like his own Sacramento, that have 
supported our military. I especially appre- 
ciate the work he has done to make sure that 
America seizes the opportunities of trade and 
to make sure that the growing global econ- 
omy benefits all Americans. 

Vic Fazio has also been a tireless leader 
of the Democratic Party in Congress, and a 
tireless advocate of our party’s beliefs. On 
a personal note, I have greatly benefited from 
his warmth, his idealism, and his honesty. On 
behalf of the Nation, I thank him for his dedi- 


cated service. 


Memorandum on the Kazakhstan- 
United States Agreement on 


Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy 
November 17, 1997 


Presidential Determination No. 98—5 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Energy 


Subject: Presidential Determination on the 
Proposed Agreement for Cooperation 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Kazakhstan Concerning Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy 

I have considered the proposed Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Republic of Kazakhstan Concerning 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy, along with 
the views, recommendations, and statements 
of the interested agencies. 

I have determined that the performance 
of the agreement will promote, and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to, the com- 
mon defense and security. Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2153(b)), I hereby 
approve the proposed agreement and author- 
ize you to arrange for its execution. 
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The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to publish this determination in the 
Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Senatorial Candidate Jay Nixon in 
St. Louis, Missouri 

November 17, 1997 


Thank you very, very much. Thank you for 
the wonderful welcome. Thank you for let- 
ting me listen to Team Eleven—weren't they 
great? [Applause] I wonder if they could 
come to Washington tomorrow? If they could 
cheer me up once a day, I'd stay in a better 
frame of mind as President. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Mayor Harmon for the 
fine job he’s doing and the leadership he’s 
showing and for making me feel so welcome. 
Thank you, Lieutenant Governor Wilson, for 
being here; and Missouri Democratic Party 
Chair Joe Carmichael; St. Louis County Ex- 
ecutive Buzz Westfall; all the other officials 
who are here. And I want to thank Jay Nixon 
for running for the United States Senate. 

I want to thank the people of Missouri for 
voting for Bill Clinton and Al Gore in 1992 
and in 1996. And I want to thank Jay Nixon 


for getting such a big vote; I could kind of 


ride in on his coattails. [Laughter] I enjoyed 
that. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a very impor- 
tant election for you. And you should know 
it’s also a very important election for the 
United States, because policies that are good 
for the people of Missouri are also good for 
the people of America. And when I ran for 
President—just remember what it was like— 
unemployment was high; the country was be- 
coming more divided; we seemed to be sort 
of drifting and stumbling into the future. And 
I ran to reclaim the basic American values 
of opportunity and responsibility and com- 
munity and to reclaim the future for the 
young people here and throughout our coun- 
try. 

And almost every step of the way, the 
changes that I wanted to make—new policies 
and new ideas for new times—were fought 
bitterly by the members of the opposition 
party. Even when we finally wound up reach- 
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ing agreement, it was only after a fight. In 
1993, I had an economic plan that I said 
would bring the deficit down and get the 
economy going again. They said it would 
bring a recession, and they all voted against 
it, every single one of them. And then in ’94, 
they went out and told the country that we'd 
raised everybody's taxes unconscionably. It 
wasn't true, but a lot of people didn’t know 
it, and a lot of people hadn't felt the benefits 
of the economy, so they got a bunch of gains 
in the Congress. But in 1997, we see that 
under that plan, before the balanced budget 
takes effect, the deficit is 92 percent lower 
than it was when I took office, and we've 
got the best economy in a generation. Our 
approach was right, and they were wrong. 

You heard Jay Nixon say that he supported 
us on putting 100,000 police on the street 
and banning assault weapons and establish- 
ing yun-free school zones. Now in 1994, we 
had a bitter debate in the United States Sen- 
ate—bitter—on the crime bill. And I was 
ridiculed by the Republicans because I had 
signed the Brady bill, because I wanted to 
ben assault weapons—they said it would do 
no good; because I wanted to put 100,000 
police on the street—they said it would do 
no good; because I thought we ought to have 
more prevention programs in our neighbor- 
hoods to keep more kids out of trouble in 
the first place—they said it would do no 
good. And we had to work and work to break 
a filibuster led by the members of the opposi- 
tion party. All I did was listen to police chiefs 
and prosecutors around the country. The 
crime bill was a reflection of what people 
on the street in law enforcement said they 
wanted. That’s all I did. 

Oh, in ’94, they went all around the coun- 
try telling people we were going to take their 
guns “away, and they picked up a few seats 
in Congress for telling people that. We lost 
a Congressman in New Hampshire; I'll never 
forget it. In ’96, I went back running for 
Pre side ent in New Hampshire and I faced all 
these people. Every one of them, just like 
my folks in Arkansas, had a hunting license. 
And I said, “You beat a guy in Congress here 

1 94 because they told you that we were 
going to take your guns away, and you voted 
against him.” And I said, “Everybody that 
lost their guns, I want you to vote against 
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me, too. But if you didn’t, you know all we 
did was try to keep them out of the hands 
of criminals. They didn’t tell you the truth, 
and you ought to vote for us and send them 
a message.” That’s what you ought to do for 
Jay Nixon, too. They were wrong, and we 
were right. 

And you just take all the other fights. On 
welfare reform, I wanted to require people 
who could work to work. Missouri has been 
a leader in welfare reform. What I did not 
want to do is to ask people who are poor 
to go into the work force and do something 
I don’t want you to have to do, which is to 
sacrifice being good parents. Don’t forget, 
our first and most important job in this coun- 
try is taking care of our kids. If we all did 


a better job of that, we wouldn't have half 


the problems we've got in America today. 

So twice I had to veto their welfare reform 
bill because they wouldn’t guarantee health 
care and nutrition to children, wouldn't put 
enough money in to give to mayors like your 
mayor for the very high unemployment areas 
where there may not be jobs for people, and 
wouldn’t put enough money in for child care. 
We finally got it right. 

Now, what is the result of all this? You 
now have 5 years—you don’t have to vote 
for this guy blind—you know what his record 
is, and you know what he’s advocating, and 
you know what his opponent has done. And 
you just make a simple judgment about what 
you think is right. 

But consider the evidence: They opposed 
our economic philosophy, and we've got the 
best economy and the lowest unemployment 
rate in 24 years. They opposed our crime pol- 
icy; we've got the lowest crime rate in 24 
years. They opposed what we were trying to 
do in welfare, and I said we would still be 
able to dramatically lower welfare rolls and 
put people to work if we took care of chil- 
dren. We've had the biggest drop in welfare 
rolls—3.8 million since I took office—in the 
history of the United States. And we had to 
fight to preserve the environmental protec- 
tions in this country. The air is cleaner, the 
water is cleaner, the food is safer, and there 
are fewer toxic waste dumps than there were 
5 years ago, but we have had to fight to pre- 
serve an approach that says we can grow the 
economy and improve the environment. And 
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that’s what we owe our children. We cannot 
abandon our commitment to clean up the en- 
vironment. You have a clear choice. 

So I'm asking you to help Jay Nixon—not 
just tonight with your funds but tomorrow 
with your voice and for another year. I think 
it’s a pretty gutsy thing for a guy to give a 
year to run a campaign to try to unseat an 
incumbent, when we know historically our 
party has been badly outspent in these kinds 
of races. You can give him your contributions. 
You can give him your voice. You can give 
him a year in which every time you walk into 
a coffee shop, every time you've got a break 
at work, every time you're sitting ¥ around talk- 
ing with your frie nds, you can ask people: 
What do you want for this State? What do 
you want for this country? What are the real 
consequences? What difference does it make 
who the Senator is? I can tell you, it makes 
a big difference. He’s a good man. I'm glad 
you're here for him tonight. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8 p.m. in the lobby 
of the Fox Theater. In his remarks, he referred 
to Mayor Clarence Harmon of St. Louis; Lt. Gov. 
Roger Wilson of Missouri; and St. Louis County 
Executive George (Buzz) Westfall. 


Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Dinner in 
St. Louis 
November 17, 


1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Jay. 
Thank you for running. Thank you for being 
a good attorney general. Thanks for inviting 
me to dinner. [Laughter] Maybe I will come 
back next Monday. [Laughter] I'd also like 
to thank the owners of this magnificent thea- 
ter for allowing us to be here tonight and 
for doing such a wonderful job in restoring 
it. 

I think that when we come here and you 
see all this beauty and—sort of—your eyes 
normally just sort of go up, don’t they?—and 
you feel elevated, that’s the way you ought 
to feel about your country. That’s the way 
you ought to feel about your political system. 
That’s the way you ought to feel about your 
choices as citizens to support people in cam- 


paigns. 
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So the first thing I want to do is just to 
thank you for being here, tonight and for 
being proud to have the freedom to come 
here, to contribute to this man’s campaign 
and to what he’s trying to do for our country, 
to take a stand, and to be a part. I hope that 
when you think about it over the next year 
you will be constant in trying to help him 
get elected and that you will go beyond finan- 
cial support, to talking to your friends and 
neighbors and doing whatever you can to 
help prevail. And I hope you will always try 
to remember how you fe it when you walked 
into this theater tonight. If you can create 
that kind of spirit among the people of Mis- 
souri, I think you'll win the election. And I 
think you can do it. 

Let me say that, as all of you know just 
from reading the press, this is a rather chal- 
lenging time : for our country, and I don’t have 
anything else to add about what I’m trying 
to deal with in Iraq than what I’ve already 
said. But it has made me a little more reflec- 
tive even than normal, and Id like to try to 
put this race for the Senate in some sort of 
larger context for you so you can see how 
I see it and why I came here. 

When I ran for President, when I decided 
to run for President about 6 years ago and 
I was the Governor of your neighboring State 
to the south, I was really concermed about 
the country—not because I was worried 
about Americans or I didn’t think that we 
could deal with any problem but because we 
were going through this period of sweeping 
change with no unifying vision about how we 
were going to go into the 21st century to- 
gether, and because we had been dealing 
with the impacts of the global economy and 
increasing technology and changes in the way 
we work and live for 20 years. Even by the 
time I ran for President, it had been nearly 
20 years since it had become apparent to ev- 
eryone that there were big changes going on. 
The average wages of Americans had been 
stagnant for 20 years. Unemployment was 
going up, and we were beginning to see ten- 
sions, racial tensions, rekindled in America. 
The economic anxieties, I’m convinced, were 
the primary driving force in the movements 
that I faced—that we all faced as Americans 
to try to restrict opportunity to minorities and 
to immigrants. And it seemed to me that 
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Washington was making it worse by having 
the same old debates over and over and over 
again. 

What I wanted to do was to take the values 
that I was raised with, which I think are the 

values of the Democratic Party and I hope 
are the values of America, and tie them to 
new ideas and new policies for new times, 
so that we could not just reclaim the White 
House but reclaim the future for our chil- 
dren; so that we could challenge every Amer- 
ican to be responsible and give opportunity 
to every responsible American; so that we 
could bring this country together, across all 
the lines that divide us, into one community; 
and so that we could continue to lead the 
world for peace and freedom and prosperity. 

Now, when I went to Washington, thanks 
to the votes of the people in Missouri and 
a number of other places, I encountered an 
atmosphere very different than any I had 
ever seen as a Governor. I had always had 
opposition, and we had fought hard, and I 
welcomed my opposition to the debate. We 
fought hard over issues. I had never been 
to a place where they said no before they 
heard what you were for, a place so domi- 
nated by partisanship and old categories and 
old thoughts and old behavior that I could 
see that breaking the paralysis was not going 
to be easy. 

But I ask you to consider the decisions that 
we have made in the last 5 years and the 
consequences of those decisions and the de- 
cisions that still have to be made, and think 
about how it’s going to affect you and your 
children and your grandchildren, and then 
you can decide how hard you want to work 
on this Senate race. 

The first thing we had to do was to scrap 
trickle-down economics. It was a failure. It 
quadrupled the debt of the country in 12 
years. The country was drifting apart. And 
we put in a new economic policy that I called 
invest-and-grow. I said, give me a shot; I be- 
lieve I can reduce the deficit and still have 
more money to invest in education and tech- 
nology and our future. And we got our shot 
by one vote in both Houses. It was the Vice 
President’s incentive; as Al Gore never tires 
of saying, whenever he votes, I win—[laugh- 
ter|—by the narrowest of margins. Why? Not 
because the Democrats didn’t support me; 
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I received more support from my party than 
my three previous Democratic predecessors 
because every single member of the other 
party voted against my economic program 
and railed to high heaven and talked about 
how it was going to bring a recession, how 
it was going to be a total failure, told all the 
American people we were putting these huge 
tax burdens on them, when they knew that 
98.5 percent of the American people were 
not going to have an increase in their income 
tax. They knew that we were cutting taxes 
for more people than we were raising taxes 
for ary hard-working people. Now a 
family of four with an income of under 
$30, » te is paying $1,000 less income tax than 
they would have paid under the system that 
existed before our economic plan passed. 

They knew all that, but oa hoped that 
the people couldn't figure it out by 1994's 
election and that they wouldn't feel a better 
economic climate. And they were right about 
that, and they won a lot of seats in Congress 
over it. 

But now it’s 5 years later, and we’re in 
a position to make a judgment. Every single 
one of them, including Mr. Nixon’s oppo- 
nent, voted no on our ’93 economic plan. 
sag» did it do? Well, before one dollar kicks 

1 from this balanced budget amendment, 
we've reduced the deficit by 92 percent, pro- 
duced 13% million jobs—a record for this 
period of time—and we now have the lowest 
unemployment rate in 24 years. So you have 
a clear choice there, and you should bring 
that choice to bear on this race. 

On the area of crime, Jay Nixon, as attor- 
ney general, supported our efforts to put 
100,000 police on the street, to have gun- 
free school zones, to ban assault weapons. 
Now, consider what happened: In 1994, I 
brought the crime bill up. I was an attorney 
general; | have been working on criminal jus- 
tice matters for 20 years now. That crime 
bill was not written by me or by bureaucrats 
in Washington; it was written by police offi- 
cers and prosecutors and community workers 
who work with young people in trouble all 
across this country. And all I did was reflect 
what was already working in many commu- 
nities to bring the crime rate down. 

So I said, “You know, violent crime has 
tripled, but we only have 10 percent more 
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police officers. Let’s put 100,000 police on 
the street.” Our friends on the other side 
said, “Oh, if you do that, it won’t make a 
lick of difference; it’s just a waste of Federal 
money.” I suggested that it was time to pass 
the Brady bill and not let people who had 
criminal histories buy handguns. They said, 
“Oh, it’s unenforceable, wall it won’t do any 
good.” I said, “You know, I come from a big 
hunting State, but I just don’t think the NRA 
is right on these assault weapons. I never saw 
a single deer killed with an assault weapon.” 
Laughter] And they said when we passed 
that, we were to go out and take 
everybody's guns away. 

We had this bitter fight over this crime 
bill—pure politics. The whole law enforce- 
ment community in the country was on our 
side. But they were good politicians, and they 
did everything they could do in the Senate 
to beat it, everything they could do. A bitter, 
bitter, bitter filibuster—the awfullest things 
said you ever heard. And we broke the fili- 
buster, finally, because there were five brave 
Republicans who stood up and said, “Enough 
is enough, we’re going to go out and vote 
with the Democrats and try to give our kids 
a better, safer life.” 

And so we put 100,000 police on the street. 
That’s what we're doing. We're 3 years 
ahead—we' re 3 years into it; we’re two-thirds 
of the way done; we're ahead of schedule 
and under budget. And we banned the as- 
sault weapons, and we kept over a quarter 
of a million people with criminal histories or 
mental health histories or people who were 
stalkers from buying handguns, who 
shouldn’t have done it. And the crime rate 
is the lowest it’s been in 24 years. 

Now, he took one position; his opponent 
took another position. You have evidence; 
you know. Make a judgment, and tell the 
people who live in Missouri to make a judg- 
ment. But don’t pretend that there are no 
consequences to this vote. There are con- 
sequences. And we could have used another 
vote or two in 1994 when we were trying 
to save the lives of the children in this coun- 
try. This is a safer, better country today be- 
cause we won that fight and they ‘ost it. And 
I'd like to have some more help when we 
deal with the issues that are still ahead of 
us. 


going 
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Juvenile crime hasn’t dropped as much as 
crime among adults. Most juveniles commit 
crime between 3 and 7 in the afternoon. We 
have to do some creative things to keep those 
kids out of trouble in the first place, and we 
don’t need any more speeches on the floor 
of the Congress about how it’s a waste of 
money to try to keep kids out of trouble in 
the first place. I'd rather keep a kid out of 
trouble than send another kid to jail, if we 
can do that. And I think we ought to do it. 
So we were right, and they were wrong. 

In 1994, they picked up a lot of seats in 
the Congress. They went out there and told 
people in rural areas and all over America, 
“You know, President Clinton and the 
Democrats are coming to get your guns.” I 
told the group earlier, I said, I went back 
to New Hampshire where I won in ’92—un- 
usual for a Democrat—and I went to this 
crowd of people, and every one of them had 
a hunting license, and they were looking at 
me kind of funny. [Laughter] And | said, 
“You know, in 1994 you people beat a Con- 
gressman up here because he voted to ban 
assault weapons. And they told you that you 
were going to lose your gun. And now it’s 
1996, and if you lost your gun I want you 
to vote against me, too. But if you didn’t lose 
your gun, they didn’t tell you the truth, and 
you need to get even.” [Laughter] My vote 
in New Hampshire in 1996 was 12 percent 
higher than it was in 1992. [Laughter] And 
they got even. 

I say that not for personal reasons but be- 
cause there are consequences to this. There 
are a lot of voters out there that think, oh, 
it’s all politics; it doesn’t make any difference. 
That’s bull. It does make a difference, and 
it makes a huge difference. 

If we had lost that economic fight in 1993, 
the deficit would not have gone down by over 
90 percent and the economy wouldn't have 
produced 13¥2 million jobs and interest rates 
wouldn’t have gone down. If we had lost that 
crime bill in 1994, we would not have as 
much success with crime as we've had 
today—the lowest crime rate in 24 years. 

Or look at an area where we’ve worked 
together on. We got a big bipartisan majority 
for welfare reform finally, and I’m grateful 
for that and I appreciate the fact that the 
members of the other party worked with us 
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on it. I tried every time I could to get a bipar- 
tisan resolution. But I had to veto two bills 
first because they said, “If you want to re- 
quire people on welfare to work, we also 
want you to take away from their children 
the guarantee that you want to leave them 
with, of nutrition and health care. And we 
don’t want to give you a lot more money for 
child care, even though these women are 
going to get minimum-wage jobs and they 
can’t afford child care. And we're not going 
to give you very much money to help people 
in big cities, where there aren’t any private 
sector jobs, find jobs.” So I vetoed the bill 
twice. Finally, we got it. But it would have 
been a tragedy if we hadn’t passed the right 
kind of welfare reform. 

We've now seen the welfare rolls drop by 
3.8 million in America, the biggest drop in 
American history. But I think our side was 
right on that. The Democratic position was, 
yes, require able-bodied people to work, but 
do not require them to abandon their chil- 
dren. The most important job anybody ever 
has is being a good parent. And if everybody 
did a better job of that, we wouldn't have 
half the problems we've got in this country. 
You can’t ask people to go to work and forget 
about their responsibilities at home. The 
trick is to allow people to fulfill both those 
responsibilities. And the parties had different 
positions on that. 

There are huge differences in our attitude 
toward the environment. Look, we have got- 
ten rid of more regulations than the two pre- 
vious Republican Presidents have. We have 
given more authority to the States and local 
governments. We've even privatized more 
Government operations. I do not like Federal 
bureaucracies. The Federal Government is 
300,000 people smaller than it was the day 
I took the oath of office. It’s the size it was 
when John Kennedy was President. 

But the air is cleaner; the water is purer; 
the food is safer; there are fewer toxic waste 
dumps. And I think we have established the 
fact that on the environment, our philosophy 
is right and theirs is wrong. Their philosophy 
is, we hope somebody will clean up the envi- 
ronment, but nothing should be allowed to 
get in the way of short-term economic gain. 
My philosophy is, we owe it to our children 
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and our grandchildren to keep the environ- 
ment and improve it. And we have proved 
that you can grow the economy faster with 
new technologies if you’re committed to 
cleaning up the environment. It’s a clear 
choice, and let’s not pretend that there is no 
choice there. There is a choice there. 

So I've enjoyed these fights enormously. 
[Laughter] 1 like to debate; I like to argue. 
But I am impatient with those who think it 
doesn’t make a difference. It makes a dif- 
ference. And when I think about how far this 
country has come in the last 5 years and what 
we still have to do to build our bridge to 
the 21st century, when I think about the hon- 
est differences—I don’t want to get into con- 
demnation here, I’m talking about the honest 
differences in the parties—I know that a per- 
son like Jay Nixon could make a positive con- 
tribution to the people of Missouri and the 
people of this country. And I know that it 
would help in the fights we've still got ahead 
of us. 

We finally—finally—succeeded, against 
intense opposition, in convincing a bipartisan 
majority of the Congress to embrace the ele- 
mental notions that it’s high time in America 
we had some national standards of academic 


excellence and we quit putting kids out of 


school that can’t read, write, and count: and 
instead, we give the schools of our country 
the trained teachers, the technology, the sup- 
port they need, but there has to be, first, 
high expectations, high standards, and high 
measurements to see if they’re being met. 


Every child in this country is capable o of 


learning, but I'll guarantee you, a child in 
difficult circumstances with low expectations 
won't. And it’s to the poorest children that 
we have the highest obligation to give a 
world-class education. 

Now, I’m not trying to have the Federal 
Government take over education. Their argu- 
ment was that the Federal Government 
should keep its mouth shut about edu- 
cation—maybe write a check. My argument 
is, we put more money into education in this 
last budget than any Pre »sidency and any ad- 
ministration in 35 years. But it’s not a ques- 
tion of money. It’s money plus standards. It’s 
a big issue. And I could give you—if we had 
all night, I could talk to you all night about 
the differences between our parties. It makes 


a difference. A Senator's vote makes a dif- 
ference. 

Last year they held all these judges hos- 
tage, in an election year, hoping against hope 
I'd get beat and they wouldn't have to ap- 
point them at all. This year, I had a 4-year 
term, they still only confirmed 35 judges 
slow walk and everything. It’s like pulling 
teeth. 

One of the finest people you ever met, this 
man, Bill Lee, that I've nominated to head 
the Civil Rights Division of the Justice De- 
partment, a Chinese immigrant raised 
Harlem, devoted his entire life to the civil 
rights of people of all colors in this country. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee says they 
don’t really think they should confirm him, 
even though he has sworn to uphold the let- 
ter of the law, even though he is unquestion- 
ably qualified—intellectually, in terms of ex- 
perience and moral chi cause he 
agrees with me that we shouldn't just throw 
out all affirmative action. 

This is an unusual position they’re taking: 
The President must appoint someone to the 
Civil Rights Division who is not committed 
to civil rights in the way the President is. 
Now, if the Democrats had felt that way, you 
wouldn't have half the people on the Su- 
preme Court that are on there today. If the 
Democratic majority in the Senate had done 
a Republican President that you 
wouldn’t have that. 


way, 


There are differences in terms of what we 
do and how we do it. That’s why I’m here 
tonight. I’m telling you, the next 50 years can 
be the best years this country ever had. If 
I told you 5 years ago, come back in 5 years 
and we'll have the lowest unemployment rate 
in 24 years, the lowest crime rate in 24 years, 
the biggest drop in welfare in history, and 
the environment will be improving even 
though the economy is growing, you would 
have said, “I'll take that bet.” And you'd be 
darn proud of it. And if I said, “Oh, and by 
the way, we'll have passed the family and 
medical leave law, we'll give families tax cuts 
for their children and for their children’s 
education, and if they'll adopt other children 
that need a home, we'll cut their taxes, 


would like that. 


” you 
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All that has happened because of choices 
that have been made. And I believe the di- 
rection that our party has taken has led the 
way toward building an American future 
where we can go forward together. 

That’s the last thing I'll say. Just look 
around the theater on your way out. How 
do you want to feel about America? How do 
want to feel about American politics? Do you 
want to make it lift your eyes and you feel 
big and you want to take a deep breath? Or 
do you want it to be a mean-spirited, divisive, 
demeaning, diminishing experience? I have 
tried to give this country a unifying vision. 
I have tried to heal the divisions of the coun- 
try. I have tried to minimize the sharpness 
of the partisan debate. But I am prouder to- 
night to be a Democrat than I was 5 years 
ago. And I am prouder tonight because I 
know things I could never have known before 


I became President about the importance of 


every single solitary vote in the United States 
Senate. 

He is a good man, and if you will work 
for a year, you'll make him a Senator. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. on the stage 
at the Fox Theater. In his remarks, he referred 
to Leon and Mary Strauss, owners of the theater. 


Joint Statement on U.S.-Kazakhstan 
Relations 


November 18, 1997 


During their November 18, 1997 meeting 
in Washington, D.C., Presidents Clinton and 
Nazarbayev underscored the special impor- 
tance they attach to the close and productive 
relationship between the United States and 
Kazakhstan. 

Deepening this partnership is key to pro- 
moting Kazakhstan's security, independence, 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and demo- 
cratic development, as well as the stability 
and economic prosperity of the region as a 
whole. 

The two Presidents restated their strong 
commitment to the goals set forth in the 
“Charter on Democratic Partnership Be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Republic of Kazakhstan,” signed by the two 
Presidents in February 1994. Recognizing 
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the growing economic and commercial ties 
between the two nations, the two Presidents 
expressed their strong support for the “Ac- 
tion Program on Economic Partnership,” 
signed in Washington, November 18, 1997, 
by President Nazarbayev and Vice President 
Gore, in their capacity as co-chairmen of the 
U.S.-Kazakhstan Joint Commission. 
Kazakhstan’s commitment to accelerate re- 
form, as outlined in the Action Program, will 
advance the development of a free market 
economy and underscores the great potential 
benefits of investment in the country’s natu- 
ral resources and industrial infrastructure. 
The United States is committed to support 
economic reform in Kazakhstan through a ro- 
bust program of technical assistance and co- 
operation. 

The two Presidents noted the important 
role played by U.S. commercial firms in 
Kazakhstan’s economy since 1991. Extensive 
U.S. investment in the development and 
transport of Kazakhstan’s energy resources 
has particularly contributed to the mutual 
goal of rapid energy development in the Cas- 
pian region. 

Presidents Clinton and Nazarbayev agreed 
on the need to adopt a Caspian Sea legal 
regime that establishes a clear division of 
property rights based on the division of sea- 
bed resources. The construction of multiple 
pipeline routes to export hydrocarbons to 
world markets, including pipelines across the 
Caspian Sea, will advance economic develop- 
ment in Kazakhstan and promote regional 
stability and security. 

The two Presidents agreed on the need 
to strengthen regional cooperation, including 
through the establishment of an east-west 
Eurasian transport corridor and stronger ef- 
forts to resolve the environmental crisis in 
the Aral Sea basin. 

President Clinton welcomed Kazakhstan’s 
efforts to integrate itself into the global econ- 
omy and pledged continued U.S. support for 

Kazakhstani accession to the World Trade 
Organization, on commercial terms generally 
applied to newly acceding members. 

The two Presidents reviewed Kazakhstan’s 
progress towards creating a society based on 
democracy, the rule of law and respect for 
human rights. President Clinton expressed 
strong support for the holding of free and 
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fair parliamentary elections in 1999 and pres- 
idential elections in 2000, which will serve 
as a demonstration of Kazakhstan’s commit- 
ment to democratic principles. 

Presidents Clinton and Nazarbayev noted 
the positive evolution of defense cooperation 
between the United States and Kazakhstan, 
as well as the continuing progress in 
Kazakhstan’s integration into emerging Eu- 
ropean security structures, including NATO’s 
Partnership for Peace and the Euro-Atlantic 
Partnership Council. The — successful 
CENTRASBAT-97 peacekeeping exercise 
that took place in September 1997 is a con- 
crete example of cooperation aimed at pro- 
moting regional stability. The two Presidents 
renewed their commitment to regional secu- 
rity cooperation, including enhanced bilat- 
eral milit: ary-to-military cooperation, as re- 
flected in the Defense C ooperation and Mili- 
tary Contact Plans for 1998, signed during 
President Nazarbayev’s visit. 


The two Presidents praised the extensive 
U.S.-Kazakhstani cooperation on issues relat- 
ed to non-proliferation of nuclear and non- 
nuclear weapons. During President 
Nazarbayev’s visit to Washington, agree- 
ments were signed on Peaceful Nuclear Co- 
operation, Defense Cooperation on Counter- 


Proliferation, and Long-term Disposition of 


Aktau BN-350 
other agreements. 

President Clinton welcomed President 
Nazarbayev's firm commitment to prevent 
the transfer of technology and materials asso- 
ciated with weapons of mass destruction, and 
sophisticated military technologies, to coun- 
tries that pose a threat to regional and global 
security. The United States and Kazakhstan 
agreed to establish a regular experts’ dialogue 
on non-proliferation issues. 


Nuclear Material, among 


The two Presidents also discussed the seri- 
ous threats posed by international terrorism, 
narcotics trafficking, and international crimi- 
nal activity and committed their governments 
to expand cooperation in combating them. 
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Statement on Signing the 
Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1998 


November 18, 1997 


I am pleased to have signed into law today 
H.R. 2160, the “Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1998.” 

The Act provides $13.6 billion in discre- 
tionary budget authority for programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Food and 
Drug Administration. These programs in- 
clude the Special Supplemental Feeding 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC); food safety programs; efforts to re- 
duce children’s access to tobacco products; 
and various programs to protect and support 
rural communities. 

The Act provides a total of $35.3 billion 
for the Food Stamp program, the Child Nu- 
trition program, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and other mandatory programs. 

I am disappointed that the Congress failed 
to provide the full amount of my requested 
increase for the WIC program in order to 
reach a full participation level of 7.5 million 
women, infants, and children. Full participa- 
tion in WIC is one of my highest priorities, 
and the funding level that this Act provides 
does not assure that we can achieve this goal 
in FY 1998. 

I am concerned about the provision of this 
bill that alters the administration and funding 
for research on nutrition programs serving 
the poor and disadvantaged. The research 
needs of these important programs should 
continue to be addressed in the context of 
the programs’ administration. I am asking the 
Secretary of Agriculture to look into this mat- 
ter and to work with the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget on the most 
effective approach to address my concerns. 

I am pleased, however, that the Act in- 
cludes nearly all of my request for the Food 
Safety and Inspection Service. The funding 
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provided for meat and poultry inspection will 
ensure adequate inspection coverage and 
allow the agency to further implement the 
modernization of the inspection system that 
I announced on July 6, 1996. I am also 
pleased that the Act provides almost all of 
the requested level for my Administration’s 
food safety initiative and the requested level 
for our efforts to reduce children’s access to 
tobacco products. 

In addition, the Act provides significant in- 
creases in rural development programs to im- 
prove the quality of life in rural America and 
help diversify the rural economy. The Act 
also includes a portion of my proposal to cre- 
ate a Rural Development Performance Part- 
nership, which will provide greater flexibility 
to tailor Federal assistance to local needs, re- 
flecting my Administration’s belief that there 
is no “one-size-fits-all” solution to the eco- 
nomic challenges facing rural areas. I will 
continue to seek authority to utilize the full 
flexibility that was authorized for these pro- 
grams in the 1996 Farm Bill. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 18, 1997. 


Note: H.R. 2160, approved November 18, was 
assigned Public Law 105-86. 


Teleconference Remarks to the 
Council of Jewish Federations 
November 18, 1997 


Thank you. And, ladies and gentlemen, I 
have been told that because I was a few mo- 
ments late, that Dore Gold filled in for me, 
and that’s a pretty good substitute. I want 
to thank him as well. 

It’s an honor for me to be able to speak 
to the Council of Jewish Federations General 
Assembly and to all of you who are watching 
your local federations over the C]F satellite 
network. I’m pleased to know that Connie 
Giles, Joel Tauber, Billie Gold have con- 
vened this general assembly to further the 
proud tradition of the Jewish federation sys- 
tem, and I trust that my good friend Jeff 
Smulyan is being a gracious host in his home 
town of Indianapolis. 
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Six years ago, when I announced my can- 
didacy for President, I said that I had a vision 
for America in the 21st century—a vision that 
would put us on a mission to keep the Amer- 
ican dream alive for every person who is re- 
sponsible enough to work for it, to continue 
to lead the world for peace and freedom and 
prosperity, and to bring our own people to- 
gether, across all the lines that divide us, into 
one America. 

We've worked hard to advance this vision 
here at home, thanks in great measure to the 
volunteer efforts of groups like CJF and Jew- 
ish federations all across our Nation. I share 
with you the deep belief that the strength 
of our society is the product of our active 
commitment to one another. Volunteer orga- 
nizations are the glue that hold our commu- 
nities together, and I’ve worked hard to make 
sure the National Government sticks by you 
as your steadfast partner. 

If not for Government support, Jewish fed- 
erations and other groups would have to 
drastically scale back their health and human 
service efforts. We must never let this hap- 

en. 
. We also know we can’t allow Congress to 
deny charities and other not-for-profit groups 
the right to take a stand on public issues. 
It would lessen our democracy if you were 
deprived of your voice, for your voice has 
given strength and support to millions of 
other Americans. For example, as we worked 
to enact a balanced budget, you made sure 
we did it in the right way. You spoke out 
on behalf of legal immigrants; together, we 
restored critical health and disability benefits 
that had been taken from these groups un- 
fairly. You spoke out on behalf of older 
Americans, and together we protected and 
strengthened Medicare and Medicaid. And 
I'm very grateful for your voice and your sup- 

rt. 

I would also like to thank you for your sup- 
port of our administration’s effort to expand 
peace and stability in the Middle East and 
around the world. We must never give in to 
the forces of destruction and terror. We must 
never give up on promoting peace. Our law 
enforcement officials went halfway around 
the world to bring to justice the man respon- 
sible for the cold-blooded murder of Ameri- 
cans outside the CIA Headquarters. The 
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World Trade Center bombers are going to 
jail for a long, long time. Saddam Hussein 
cannot be allowed to expel international 
weapons inspectors because we cannot ac- 
cept another dictator with weapons of mass 
destruction. 

And I want to reiterate to you my solemn 
and personal commitment that we will con- 
tinue to press forward on all fronts to redeem 
the promise of the peace process in the Mid- 
dle East. The road to peace is never easy, 
but with confidence and determination and 
patience, let us continue to travel that road. 

Let us also work together to expand reli- 
gious freedom around the world. Hillary, just 
a few minutes ago, returned to the White 
House from her trip to Central Asia, Ukraine, 
and Russia, where she visited several cen- 
turies-old synagogues and met with members 
of Jewish communities that have reemerged 
after years of oppression under Soviet rule. 
These visits highlighted our strong conviction 
that the transition of peaceful democracy re- 
quires a deep commitment to religious, cul- 
tural, and ethnic tolerance. 

And I know all of you believe that toler- 
ance of difference is no less important here 
at home. We've overcome many of the chal- 
lenges that our grandparents and great- 
grandparents faced when they arrived on 
these shores, but we still have a lot of work 
to do to bring all of us together into one 
America. 

So in addition to what you do day in and 
day out to help America seize the oppor- 
tunity inherent in our diversity, I ask for your 
help in two other important priorities. First 
of all, let me urge you to stand up for Bill 
Lann Lee, my nominee to head the Civil 
Rights Division of the Justice Department. 
He is the son of immigrants who has dedi- 
cated his entire life to fighting discrimination 
in all its forms. I've nominated him because 
I think he’s the best person in the country 
to do the job, and no one—no one—has 
questioned his ability, his experience, or his 
integrity. He is being held up for political 
reasons on the dubious proposition that he 
shouldn't head the Civil Rights Division be- 
cause he agrees with the President on the 
issue of affirmative action. 

Second, I ask you to participate in our his- 
toric race initiative. For many decades, mem- 
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bers of the Jewish community have marched 
side by side with Americans of other faiths 
and races, fighting for civil rights and racial 
reconciliation. So I ask you to urge your 
member federation and coalition partners to 
convene town hall meetings and find other 
ways of bringing people together across racial 
lines to address common concerns. Please 
help to promote the interaction that allows 
us to celebrate our differences and still rec- 
ognize the over-arching values that unite us 
all. 

Ninety years ago, Israel Zangwill coined 
the term “melting pot” in his play about a 
young Jewish composer in New York. In that 
play, he beautifully summed up the promise 
of our Nation. He said, and I quote, “The 
palm and the pine, the pole and the equator, 
the crescent and the cross. Here shall all 
races and nations unite. Here shall they come 
to labor and look forward.” 

I thank you for what you have done over 
this past century to unite us and to keep us 
looking forward. And at the threshold of a 
new century, I look forward to working with 
you to keep our beacon shining brightly for 
all the world to see. 

Congratulations on your successful general 
assembly. Again, thank you for all the support 
that you have given to our efforts and, most 
especially, thank you for what you do every 
day to reflect the best in our country and 
the best hope of the world. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:21 p.m. by sat- 
ellite from Room 459 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to Dore 
Gold, Policy Advisor to Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu of Israel; Conrad Giles, president, 
Council of Jewish Federations; Joel Tauber and 
Billie Gold, cochairs, 1997 Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations General Assembly Planning Committee; 
and Jeffrey H. Smulyan, chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer, Emmis Broadcasting. 


Remarks to the Democratic Business 
Council 


November 18, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Tom. 
Steve Grossman, Alan Solomont, and all the 
people who worked on this dinner tonight, 
thank you very much for being here. 
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I have just returned from a great trip to 
California. I stopped yesterday in Wichita, 
Kansas, at the Cessna plant, and I saw there 
a picture of why I got into public life. So, 
I thought I would start by telling you what 
I did. We wanted to go to Wichita, to the 
Cessna plant, because they have what I be- 
lieve is the best corporate welfare-to-work 
program I have ever seen in America, and 
because they have support from any number 
of Federal agencies who are helping them 
to do what they're trying to do. 

Cessna has about 10,000, 11,000 employ- 
ees in Wichita, and they have this program 
called the 21st Street Program, where they 
built a training center for people who have 
been on public assistance. First, if you want 
to come there, you go through their training 
program; that’s 3 months. Then if you like 
it, you go through a sort of prework program; 
that’s 3 more months. If you survive them 
both, they guarantee you a job with good in- 
come and good benefits. 

And they take the most difficult to place 
people on welfare—people who have almost 
no education, no skills, people who have 
been subject to terrible cases of domestic 
abuse. And not only that, if you don’t have 
a car or if you've been beat up in your own 
home, they'll give you an apartment across 
the street from the training center for your- 
self and your kids. 

I went there, and two of these women got 
up and talked who had graduated from this 
program. And there were over 200 there who 
had. And there were all the local officials, 
all the State officials in this incredible cele- 
bration of this partnership, doing basically 
what we all ought to do, anyway—trying to 
make sure that everybody has a chance in 
life. Once you set up a system where people 
are required to be responsible, you’ve got to 
give them an opportunity, and recognizing 
that our destinies are dependent upon one 
another in very profound ways. It was won- 
derful. 

And when I walked out of that place, the 
two women that spoke to introduce me were 
by far the most —_ speakers there, I can 
tell you that. And they just basically told their 
life stories. And this lady came up to me and 
she—on the way out, I shook hands with all 
of the people who were graduates of the pro- 
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gram. She said, “You can read about me in 
the morning paper today, and I’m really glad 
you came.” 

So I “re up the paper, and this woman 
is a single mother with three kids of her own 
and two twins she took in, trying to raise five 
kids—a high school dropout, abandoned by 
her husband, desperate. All of sudden, she 
finds this program; she’s got a place to live; 
she’s got a training program; she’s got a fu- 
ture. 

That’s why I got into public life, to do 
things like that. And I say that because there 
is a direct connection between your presence 
here and what we’re able to do in the lives 
of people in the country. And it often gets 
lost. And I think it’s a real shame. 

Most of you who come to a Democratic 
fundraiser do so not in the hope of getting 
a tax cut, you probably—when you help the 
Democrats, you just hope you don’t get a tax 
increase. [Laughter] Most of you who come 
to help us come here because you believe 
that we are obligated to one another, that 
we have a sense of mutual responsibility for 
the future. And you have kind of a large and 
expansive hope for what people can achieve 
if they work together to bring out the best 
in each other. That’s probably the driving dis- 
tinction between us. 

But I want you to understand that there 
is a connection between your sitting here and 
what I'll be doing tomorrow, and then how 
somebody will be affected by it out in the 
country within a week or a month or a year 
or sometime down the road. 

I was thinking about it sitting at dinner 
tonight. You know, when I became President 
I said, “Look, I’ve got a simple strategy here. 
I want to create opportunity for everybody 
who is responsible enough to work it. I want 
us to come together, across the lines that di- 
vide us, into one America. I want us to con- 
tinue to lead the world for peace and free- 
dom. I want a government that is less bureau- 
cratic but gives people the tools and the con- 
ditions they need to make the most of their 
own lives. That’s what I want to do.” 

We started with an economic program that 
not a single member of the other —_ voted 
for. Instead, they sounded like Chicken Lit- 
tle. They said, “If you pass the President's 
economic program, the sky will fall; the end 
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will come; the deficit will explode; unemploy- 
ment will increase.” 

Well, 5 years later, they're out there able 
to brag that they voted for a balanced budget. 
The only reason they could do it is that we 
had reduced the deficit by 92 percent before 
the balanced budget law ever triggered in, 
because of what we did in 1993 with our 
Democrats. And it was the right thing to do 
for America. 

Five years later, we've got the lowest un- 
employment rate in 24 years. Look at the 
crime issue—same thing. I couldn't ever fig- 
ure out what was going on in Washington 
on the crime issue when I lived out there 
in the country. It appeared to me that what 
happened was, when crime got high and 
things got hot and heavy, that Congress just 
passed a bill and increased penalties for ev- 
erything in sight. But it had been a very long 
time since anybody had done anything to 
help people on the streets; either catch crimi- 
nals or keep people out of trouble in the first 
place. 

So I gave the Congress a crime bill that 
was essentially written by police officers, 
community leaders, and prosecutors: 100,000 
more police, prevention programs for kids, 
punish people who are truly bad actors, take 
the assault weapons off the street, don’t let 
people with criminal and mental health his- 
tories buy a handgun. That’s what we did. 
It was pretty simple. It was a police officer's 
bill. 

We had a bitter, bitter fight in Congress. 
The leaders of the other party fought us. We 
got a few Republican votes for the crime bill, 
unlike the economic bill, but they were pre- 
cious few. And we had to break an angry, 
angry filibuster in the Senate. All these, you 
know, omnibus things—we were throwing 
money away, these police would make no dif- 
ference, the Brady bill would make no dif- 
ference, the assault weapons ban would make 
no difference. 

All I know is we've now put 65,000 of those 
100,000 police out, the Brady law kept over 
a quarter of a million weapons out of the 
hands of people with criminal and mental 
health histories, the assault weapons ban is 
good—nobody needs an assault weapon to 
go deer hunting, and I ought to know; I’m 
from a place where people do a lot of it. And 
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I just moved last weekend to try to stop peo- 
ple from running through a loophole that’s 
so big you could drive a truck through it in 
sending assault weapons back into the United 
States from foreign places of manufacture 
disguised as sport weapons. 

But anyway, you know, they'd say it 
wouldn’t make a lick of difference. All I know 
is the crime rate has gone down every year 
for 5 years, and we have the lowest crime 
rate in 24 years. And if you talk to the police 
officers of the country, they believe it’s be- 
cause of the ideas advanced by the Demo- 
cratic Party and supported by the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There are people alive today because we 
did not cave in one more time to the people 
who didn’t want the Brady bill, who didn’t 
want the assault weapons ban, who didn’t 
want to do anything different on crime. They 
wanted to talk tough; they liked to do that. 
But when it came time to step up and do 
something that the police and the prosecu- 
tors and the community leaders said would 
work, the Democrats were there. 

Look at the welfare bill. I get sick and 
tired—I get so tired of hearing our friends 
in the Republican Party and some of our 
friends in the press say, “Oh, the President 
caved in and signed the Republicans’ welfare 
bill.” It’s a load of bull. And no one could 
say it and mean it and be honest unless they 
just didn’t understand how the welfare sys- 
tem works. 

The bills that they passed, I vetoed. And 
they passed another bill, and I vetoed it 
again. They passed a third bill, and I signed 
it. Why? Because I believe we ought to re- 
quire able-bodied people to go to work. It 
didn’t particularly bother me that we were 
ending the national guarantee of a monthly 
welfare check and letting the States set the 
guarantee, for the following reason: We have 
in effect had a State-set guarantee for 25 
years, something I never read in any article. 

Before the welfare law passed, the most 
generous State in the Union paid a welfare 
family of three $655 a month; the most tight- 
fisted State paid the same family $187 a 
month, under the so-called “uniform Federal 
law.” There was no uniform Federal law on 


the check. 
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But I'll tell you what was uniform: food 
and medicine for the kids. So I said, “If you 
want me to sign a law requiring people who 
can work to go to work, leave the kids with 
food and medicine. You try to take that away, 
I'll veto it.” They did, and I did. And I said, 
“If you want to make these people go to 
work, don’t make them be bad parents; give 
me some money for child care. Give me 
some money to create jobs for people in the 
high unemployment areas.” 

And we worked it out, and I signed the 
bill. It was a great bipartisan bill, it had over- 
whelming bipartisan support, but the only 
reason I could get that bill and that I didn’t 
get overridden on my veto was that the 
Democrats said, “Require people who are 
able-bodied to go to work, but don’t make 
them give up on their kids. Don’t do anything 
to their kids.” We stood for that, we made 
it stick, and we made a difference. 

And when we did it, there were people 
on the other side who said, “Well, it won’t 
be as effective now.” All I know is that there 
are 3.8 million fewer people on welfare than 
there were the day I took office—the biggest 
drop in welfare in history—largely due to the 
fact that we have a good economy and the 
right kind of welfare reform system. 

I could give you lots of other examples. 
The first bill I signed was the family and 
medical leave law—-vetoed twice by my pred- 
ecessor. The leaders of the other party 
thought it was an undue burden on business 
to say that, even for larger employers, that 
a person ought to be able to take a little time 
off when a child was sick or a parent was 
dying. But I’ve had more ordinary citizens 
come up to me personally all over this coun- 
try and thank me for the family and medical 
leave law than any other thing that I’ve been 
involved with as President. 

And I personally believe it ought to be ex- 
panded to cover regular trips to the doctor 
and a couple of trips to school a year, because 
one of the biggest challenges we face as a 
nation is balancing the demands of work and 
family. Nobody should have to choose be- 
tween being a good parent and successful at 
work, because the most important work of 
any nation is raising children. And if we do 
that right, most everything else takes care of 
itself. 
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So I say that there’s a direct connection 
between your presence here and the 12 mil- 
lion people that have taken advantage of the 
family and medical leave law; the 8.5 million 
people whose pensions we saved; the 13.5 
million people who have jobs; the 10 million 
people who got an increase in their minimum 
wage; the 5 million children who are going 
to get health insurance coverage for the first 
time now under the new balanced budget 
law; the countless number of people who will 
now have a real tax cut to help them pay 
for the cost of college tuition; all the children 
that are going to get computers and software 
and better instruction in their schools be- 
cause we said we’re going to hook up every 
classroom and library to the Internet by the 
Year 2000. There’s a connection between 
your support and that happening. 

These things do not happen by accident. 
They happen because parties with philoso- 
phies and choices have the power to make 
those choices and bring them to the Amer- 
ican people and get them done. And I 
must—you know, I've been criticized by 
some in my own party—I like to work in a 
bipartisan fashion. I’m always happy to reach 
agreement. But when the tough work had 
to be done on the deficit, our party did it 
alone, and 92 percent of the deficit was gone 
by the time the balanced budget law passed. 

When the tough work had to be done on 
crime and someone had to stand up to the 
special interest groups that have kept us from 
doing things we should have done years ago, 
our party did it almost alone. And when 
someone had to remind people that welfare 
was not just a way to punish poor people, 
it was a way to support work and family, it 
was the people in our party who supported 
me, saying, yes, require people to go to work 
but, no, don’t hurt their kids. They gave us 
the right kind of law. 

When there was a wholesale assault on the 
environment, when people in the other 
party—they honestly believed this. I'm not 
attacking their character, I’m attacking their 
judgment here. They honestly believed that 
most of these environment laws and rules 
and regulations caused a lot more trouble 
than they were worth, and that they were 
a terrible impediment to the economy. I hon- 
estly believe the right sort of environmental 
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laws grow the economy because they acceler- 
ate the movement into new technologies, 
into new fields and dealing with new chal- 
lenges. That’s what I believe; I've always be- 
lieved that. And I think that we permit the 
degradation of our environment at our peril. 
I think it’s an obligation we owe our children. 

Well, 5 years later, the air is cleaner; the 
water is cleaner; the food supply is safer. We 
have more to do, but it’s safer. We have fewer 
toxic waste dumps, and the economy is the 
best it’s been in a generation. I think our 
idea that you can grow the economy and pre- 
serve the environment was the right idea. I 
think the assault they waged on the environ- 
ment that we stopped them from raising was 
ill-advised and unnecessary. And I think now 
we have 5 years of evidence. 

So when you go home tonight, I want you 
to think about those folks I talked to you 
about in Wichita. I want you to think about 
all of the millions of people whose lives have 
been changed for the better by the policies 
that we've implemented, and I want you to 
realize there’s a direct connection between 
the fact that you were willing to stand up 
and put your voice on our side, put your con- 
tributions into our efforts, and give our side 
a chance to be heard. You made that all hap- 
pen. That’s what the public system we have 
in America is. That’s what it means to be 
a citizen. 

And as you look ahead, I really believe that 
our country has the 50 best years facing it 
that any society has ever known if we do the 
right things—if we do the right things. We've 
still got a lot of challenges out there—eco- 
nomic, educational, entitlement reform, en- 
vironmental challenges—a lot of things. But 
we have to keep our eye on the ball. We 
should do those things which create oppor- 
tunity and reinforce responsibility. We 
should do those things which bring us to- 
gether as one community—celebrating our 
differences, but identifying those values that 
are even more important that bind us to- 
gether. 

We should do those things that reinforce 
our role as a beacon of freedom and hope 
and prosperity and security in the world. 
That’s what we should do. That’s what the 
Democratic Party stands for. And that’s what 
you have stood for. I am very grateful and 
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I hope you will always be very proud, not 
only that you were here tonight but that you 
have contributed to changing the face and 
the future of this country. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the Ball- 
room at the ITT Sheraton Luxury Connection 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to C. Thomas 
Hendrickson, chair, Democratic Business Coun- 
cil; Steve Grossman, national chair, and Alan D. 
Solomont, national finance chair, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 


November 18, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much for being 
here tonight. I won't take a lot of time be- 
cause I want to just sit and visit. But I would 
like to just begin with a story. 

Yesterday I was in Wichita, Kansas, com- 
ing back from California, and I visited the 
Cessna airplane manufacturing facility—not 
the plane facility but their training facility for 
people they're trying to move from welfare 
to work. And we went there for a number 
of reasons. One was to announce that we now 
have 2,500 businesses who have committed 
to be part of our partnership to hire people 
from welfare and put them into the work- 
place. These 2,500 businesses are small, me- 
dium, and large. Seventy-five percent of 
them are small businesses, but combined 
they have over 5 million employees. 

The other reason I went there is because 
the way this Cessna project works is the way 
I'd like to see America work not only in this 
issue but a lot of others. They receive support 
for a number of the things they've done from 
the Labor Department and from the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Department, 
and of course they have the framework of 
the welfare reform bill. 

But here’s what they do: They go out and 
take people—many of them the hardest to 
place people on welfare—and they put them 
through a 3-month training program. And 
then if they go through that, they put them 
through a 3-month sort of pre-job program. 
And if they get through both, they get an 
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automatic guaranteed job at Cessna at high 
wages and good benefits. 

And some of these people have very, very 
difficult home circumstances. They’re not 
just—they’re not taking the most well-edu- 
cated people who just temporarily hit a bad 
patch and get on welfare. A lot of these folks 
are high school dropouts. Many of them are 
women who have been abused in a domestic 
setting. And they actually have a housing de- 
velopment across the street from the training 
center to give temporary housing to anybody 
who either doesn’t have a car or has been 
kicked out of their house because of a violent 
situation. 

And I'm telling you, it was the most exhila- 
rating thing. I was introduced by two women 
who graduated from this program, and then 
I met their children. And when it was all 
over, I looked at the man who was with me 
and I said, “This is why I got into public 
life: to be a part of things like this, to change 
lives in this way, to do something that works.” 

And of course, having a good economy has 
helped. They have 1,000 more employees 
than they had 4 or 5 years ago. But the main 
thing is, it’s fresh evidence that we can make 
the country work if we do something that 
makes sense and we do it together and it’s 
consistent with our values. 

So for all of you who have made any con- 
tribution to the fact that we have the lowest 
unemployment rate and the lowest crime 
rate in 24 years and the biggest drop in wel- 
fare in history, and we've grown the economy 
while making the air and water cleaner and 
the food supply safer and having fewer toxic 
waste dumps, that we've built more jobs but 
tried to help families with the family and 
medical leave law and tax cuts to raise their 
kids or adopt children or send their kids to 
college—I hope you'll take a lot of pride in 
that. 

We've got a lot of challenges up the road, 
but at least no one in America could doubt 
today that we can make this country work 
and that when we make it work for every- 
body, you see the kind of profoundly hum- 
bling and awesome stories I saw in Wichita 
yesterday. 

I'd also like to remind you that elections 
are contests of ideas and perceptions. And 
I think in a rational world, where everybody 
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had equal access to the voters, our party 
would be in better shape than it is today, 
because in ’93 we had a big fight over the 
economic direction of the country, and I 
think the evidence says we were right and 
they were wrong. But they profited from it. 

In 94 we had a big fight over our crime 
policy, and we stood up to the people who 
said I was going to take their guns away if 
we passed the Brady bill and the assault 
weapons ban. And I think the evidence is 
we were right and they were wrong. 

I think the evidence is our environmental 
policy, our education policy, our family leave 
policy—all these things, I think, our party has 
been on the right side of history and on the 
right side of the basic values of America. And 
I think the more people like you help us to 
get our message out and make our points, 
the more you'll change America and the 
more, parenthetically, people will know who 
did what, when, and why. 

So there is a direct connection between 
what I saw in Wichita yesterday and your 
presence here tonight. And we have to make 
a lot more of those stories in the future. And 
I'm very grateful to you for your role in doing 
that. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:44 p.m. in the 
Chesapeake Room at the City Club of Washing- 


ton. 


Statement on Signing the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1998 

November 18, 1997 


I have signed into law H.R. 1119, the “Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1998.” This Act authorizes fiscal year 
1998 appropriations for military activities of 
the Department of Defense, military con- 
struction, and defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy. Although I have res- 
ervations about some provisions in this Act, 
it supports a large number of my Administra- 
tion’s defense program and policy priorities. 
Moreover, the conferees’ revision of the bill 
satisfactorily addresses several onerous provi- 
sions that were included in previous versions 
that my Administration opposed. 
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This Act provides for a strong national de- 
fense, maintains high military readiness, sup- 
ports our commitments to a better quality 
of life for our Armed Forces and their fami- 
lies, and authorizes investment programs 
necessary to modernize the equipment that 
our forces use. By providing the necessary 
support for our forces, it ensures continuing 
American global leadership. 

The Act demonstrates that we can main- 
tain a robust defense while achieving a bal- 
anced Federal budget. It supports a wide 
range of quality of life initiatives, including 
a 2.8 percent military pay raise, an increase 
in aviation officer career incentive pay, a dou- 
bling of the aviation officer career retention 
bonus, and increases in hazardous duty pay 
and the family separation allowance. I am 
also pleased that this Act provides resources 
to support most of the recommendations of 
the Department of Defense’s Quadrennial 
Defense Review. In particular, it supports 
major procurement programs, such as 
the F-22 and V-22 aircraft, central to mod- 
ernizing our forces for the 21st century. 

The Act also provides strong support for 
the Chemical Demilitarization Program, cru- 
cial for implementing the Chemical Weapons 
Convention for which the Senate provided 
advice and consent to ratification earlier this 
year. It also provides the President new au- 
thority to call up 30,000 volunteers from the 
Individual Ready Reserve for active duty. 
This gives the Secretary of Defense greater 
flexibility in tailoring reserve call-ups and en- 
ables him to make greater use of the unique 
skills found in the Individual Ready Reserve. 

I am very disappointed, however, that 
H.R. 1119 imposes restrictions on the De- 
partment of Defense’s ability to contract with 
the private sector for the maintenance of 
weapon systems and components. Both the 
Quadrennial Defense Review and the De- 
fense Reform Task Force recommended re- 
lief from current laws that constrain the De- 
partment’s efforts to competitively outsource 
depot maintenance workload. By further re- 
stricting, rather than facilitating, such com- 
petitive outsourcing, the Act will limit the 
Department’s flexibility to increase effi- 
ciency, preserve readiness, and save taxpayer 
dollars. The Act also changes the terms under 
which public-private competitions for work 
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at closing maintenance depots can be con- 
ducted. Some of these changes should prove 
helpful, but other changes will likely make 
the Department's job more difficult. Never- 
theless, the Secretary of Defense has indi- 
cated that the Department has flexibility to 
proceed with the remaining public-private 
competitions in a way that is fair to both 
sides. The Secretary has pledged to imple- 
ment the Act so as to encourage all bidders, 
public and private, and to do everything pos- 
sible to ensure that the competitions occur 
on a level playing field. Such an approach 
will achieve my Administration’s goals of 
strongly supporting our military forces while 
providing savings that can be applied to the 
modernization of our forces. 

The Act also attempts to severely limit the 
President's flexibility to conduct foreign pol- 
icy by mandating permanent controls on the 
export of certain high-performance comput- 
ers to specific countries, including Israel, 
Russia, and China. It would limit the Presi- 
dent’s ability to adapt computer export con- 
trols to changing security needs and tech- 
nology trends. The Act would impose unreal- 
istic congressional notification, licensing, and 
post-shipment requirements that would have 
the unintended effect of decreasing our abil- 
ity to identify and prevent exports affecting 
national security. My Administration intends 
to work with the Congress to pass legislation 
that would restore the President’s flexibility 
on computer export controls and allow us to 
concentrate on preventing exports of real na- 
tional security concern. 

Other provisions of H.R. 1119 raise serious 
constitutional issues. Because of the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional role, the Congress may 
not prevent the President from controlling 
the disclosure of classified and other sensitive 
information by subordinate officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch (section 1305). Because the 
Constitution vests the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs in the President, the Congress may not 
dictate the President’s negotiations with for- 
eign governments (section 1221). Nor may 
the Congress place in its own officers, such 
as the Comptroller General, the power to 
execute the law (section 217). These provi- 
sions will be construed and carried out in 
keeping with the President’s constitutional 
responsibilities. 
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Finally, I am disappointed that the Act did 
not authorize the additional two Base Re- 
alignment and Closure (BRAC) rounds that 
the Secretary of Defense requested. The 
Quadrennial Defense Review and the Sec- 
retary’s Defense Reform Task Force both 
concluded that the Department of Defense 
is burdened by the excessive cost of main- 
taining a base infrastructure much larger 
than is required to support our Armed 
Forces. The money spent maintaining that 
infrastructure is badly needed for moderniza- 
tion of aging weapons and equipment so that 
our forces remain the world’s best in the 21st 
century. I call on the Congress to support 
the Department of Defense request for addi- 
tional BRAC rounds. 

In summary, though the Act raises some 
concerns, it strengthens our national security 
by supporting my Administration’s plans to 
modernize and prepare our Armed Forces, 
advances the quality of life for our forces, 
and helps assure continued American leader- 


ship. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 18, 1997. 


NoTE: H.R. 1119, approved November 18, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-85. This statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on November 19. 


Remarks on Signing the Adoption 
and Safe Families Act of 1997 


November 19, 1997 


Thank you, Sue Ann. Thank you, Aaron. 
And I want to thank the Badeau family for 
showing up. I think it’s fair to say it was a 
greater effort for them than for anyone else 
here. [Laughter] I appreciate the rest of your 
presence. It was easier for me than anybody; 
I just had to come downstairs. [Laughter] 
But I’m grateful that they're here. 

Secretary Shalala, I thank you and your 
staff for your remarkable work on this. And 
I thank the members of the White House 
staff, all the Members of Congress who are 
present here. And especially I thank Senators 
Rockefeller and Chafee and Congressman 
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Camp and Kennelly for their work and for 
what they said here. 

Congratulations to the Adoption 2002 Ex- 
cellence Award winners. I thank all the advo- 
cates who are here. And I say a special word 
of thanks, along with all the others who have 
said it, to the First Lady, who has been pas- 
sionately committed to this issue for at least 
25 years now that I know. Thank you, 
Govenor Romer, for coming. And thank you, 
Dave Thomas, for what you've done. 

Again let me say to all the Members of 
Congress who are here, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, I am very grateful for what 
you've done. This, after all is what we got 
in public life for, isn’t it? [Applause] 

Before I make my brief remarks, if you'll 
forgive me and understand, I have to make 
one public statement today about the situa- 
tion in Iraq. 

As I have said before, I prefer to resolve 
this situation peacefully, with our friends and 
allies, and I am working hard to do just that. 
But I want to be clear again about the nec- 
essary objective of any diplomacy now under- 
way. Iraq must comply with the unanimous 
will of the international community and let 
the weapons inspectors resume their work to 
prevent Iraq from developing an arsenal of 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons. 
The inspectors must be able to do so without 
interference. That’s our top line; that’s our 
bottom line. I want to achieve it diplomati- 
cally. But we're taking every step to make 
sure we are prepared to pursue whatever op- 
tions are necessary. 

I do not want these children we are trying 
to put in stable homes to grow up into a 
world where they are threatened by terrorists 
with biological and chemical weapons. It is 
not right. 

It’s hard to believe now, but it was just 
a little less than a year ago when I directed 
our administration to develop a plan to dou- 
ble the number of children we move from 
foster care to adoptive homes by the year 
2002. We know that foster parents provide 
safe and caring families for children. But the 
children should not be trapped in them for- 
ever, especially when there are open arms 
waiting to welcome them into permanent 
homes. 
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The Adoption and Safe Families Act, 
which I am about to sign, is consistent with 
the work of the 2002 report and our goals. 
It fundamentally alters our Nation’s ap- 
proach to foster care and adoption. And fun- 
damentally, it will improve the well-being of 
hundreds of thousands of our most vulner- 
able children. The new legislation makes it 
clear that children’s health and safety are the 
paramount concerns of our public child wel- 
fare system. It makes it clear that good foster 
care provides important safe havens for our 
children, but it is by definition a temporary, 
not a permanent, setting. 

The new law will help us to speed children 
out of foster care into permanent families by 
setting meaningful time limits for child wel- 
fare decisions, by clarifying which family situ- 
ations call for reasonable reunification efforts 
and which simply do not. It will provide 
States with financial incentives to increase 
the number of children adopted each year. 
It will ensure that adopted children with spe- 
cial needs never lose their health coverage— 
a big issue. Thank you, Congress, for doing 
that. It will reauthorize Federal funding for 
timely services to alleviate crisis before they 
become serious, that aid the reunification of 
families that help to meet post-adoption 
needs. 

With these measures we help families stay 
together where reunification is possible and 
help find safe homes for children much more 
quickly when it is not. We’ve come together 
in an extraordinary example of bipartisan co- 
operation to meet the urgent needs of chil- 
dren at risk. We put our differences aside 
and put our children first. 

This landmark legislation builds on other 
action taken in the last few years by Con- 
gress: the adoption tax credit I signed into 
law last August to make adopting children 
more affordable for families, especially those 
who adopt children with special needs; the 
Multiethnic Placement Act, enacted 2 years 
ago, ensuring that adoption is free from dis- 
crimination and delay, based on race, culture, 
or ethnicity; and the very first law I signed 
as President, the Family and Medical Leave 
Act of 1993, which enables parents to take 
time off to adopt a child without losing their 
jobs or their health insurance. 
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We have put in place here the building 
blocks of giving all of our children what 
should be their fundamental right—a chance 
at a decent, safe home; an honorable, orderly, 
positive upbringing; a chance to live out their 
dreams and fulfill their God-given capacities. 

Now as we approach Thanksgiving, when 
families all across our country come together 
to give thanks for their blessings, I would like 
to encourage more families to consider open- 
ing their homes and their hearts to children 
who need loving homes. You may not want 
to go as far as the Badeaus have—{laugh- 
ter|—but they are a shining example of how 
we grow—they are a shining example of how 
we grow when we give, how we can be 
blessed in return many times over. We thank 
them and all—all of the adoptive parents in 
the country. 

For those who are now or have been foster 
or adoptive parents, I'd like to say thank you 
on behalf of a grateful Nation, and again say 
at Thanksgiving, let us thank God for our 
blessings and resolve to give more of our chil- 
dren the blessings they deserve. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:53 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Sue Ann Badeau and her adopted 
son, Aaron; Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado; Dave 
Thomas, founder and senior chairman of the 
board of directors, Wendy's International, Inc. 
H.R. 867, approved November 19, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-89. 


Statement on Signing the Veterans’ 
Compensation Rate Amendments of 
1997 


November 19, 1997 


Today I was pleased to sign into law H.R. 
2367, the “Veterans’ Compensation Rate 
Amendments of 1997.” 

Our Nation provides compensation pay- 
ments to veterans who were disabled in serv- 
ice and Dependency and Indemnity Com- 
pensation (DIC) benefits to the survivors of 
those who died in military service. By main- 
taining the real value of these payments, we 
honor their sacrifices. 

This Act provides a 2.1 percent increase 
in compensation and DIC benefits, effective 
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December 1, 1997. This increase is the same 
percentage increase that Social Security 
beneficiaries and veterans’ pension recipients 
will receive in January. Approximately 2.3 
million veterans and over 300,000 surviving 
spouses and children will benefit from this 
increase. 

Time will never erode the supreme value 
of our veterans’ and servicmembers’ efforts 
in defending the Nation’s freedom. We also 
must not allow it to erode the value of our 
commitments to them. This legislation en- 
sures that the worth of their richly deserved 
benefits keeps pace with consumer prices. As 
such, it maintains our obligation to those in- 
dividuals whose sacrifices we will always re- 
member. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
November 19, 1997. 


NoTE: H.R. 2367, approved November 19, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-98. 


Statement on Signing District of 
Columbia Appropriations Legislation 
November 19, 1997 


Today I am pleased to have signed into 
law H.R. 2607, the “District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Act, 1998.” 

I am particularly pleased that the Act pro- 
vides sufficient funding to implement the 
National Capital Revitalization and Self-Gov- 
ernment Improvement Act of 1997 (Revital- 
ization Act), which includes the main ele- 
ments of the plan for the District of Colum- 
bia that I proposed in my 1998 budget in 
February. That plan, which was the most 
comprehensive plan that any Administration 
had ever proposed for the District, was de- 
signed to achieve two goals: to revitalize 
Washington, D.C., as the Nation’s capital and 
to improve prospects for “home rule” to suc- 
ceed. The Congress adopted the Revitaliza- 
tion Act as part of the historic balanced budg- 
et agreement that I signed into law last sum- 
mer. Now, with this 1998 appropriations bill, 
the Congress has provided the funds to im- 
plement it. 

The Act also drops several of the objec- 
tionable micro-management and other provi- 
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sions in the original House-passed version of 
the bill such as Federal funding for private 
school vouchers, the requirement to recpen 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the limitation on pub- 
lic assistance payments, the prohibition on 
Treasury borrowing authority for the Dis- 
trict, and restrictions on the District’s author- 
ity to make improvements in its financial 
management system. 

The Act continues to contain abortion lan- 
guage that would prohibit the use of Federal 
and District funds to pay for abortions except 
in cases in which the life of the mother is 
endangered or in situations involving rape or 
incest. The continued prohibition on the use 
of local funds is an unwarranted intrusion 
into the affairs of the District. 

In addition, the Act makes important 
changes to last year’s immigration bill by of- 
fering more generous treatment to Central 
Americans than was available under that bill. 
These changes make good on the pledge I 
made during my trip to Central America last 
spring. Nevertheless, I have several concerns. 
First, I am troubled by the differences in re- 
lief offered to similarly situated persons. I 
believe, however, that these differences can 
be minimized in the implementation process. 
I therefore am asking the Attorney General 
to consider the ameliorative purposes of this 
legislation and the unique history and cir- 
cumstances of the people covered by it in 
giving effect to its provisions. Second, I be- 
lieve that similar relief should be made avail- 
able to Haitians and will seek a legislative 
solution for this group. Finally, I ask the Con- 
gress to revisit its decision to continue to 
apply some of the harsher rules under last 
year’s immigration bill to other persons with 
pending immigration cases who are not cov- 
ered by H.R. 2607. I commend to the public 
my statement of November 14 for a further 
discussion of these issues. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 19, 1997. 


Note: H.R. 2607, approved November 19, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-100. 
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Remarks at the Ecumenical 
Breakfast 
November 20, 1997 


Thank you very much and welcome to the 
White House. I am delighted to see you all. 
Let me say that we do want to talk about 
the obligation imposed on all of us to secure 
a future in which all of us are a part. 

But in light of developments in the last 
day in Iraq, I would like to say just a word 
about that. The meeting of the foreign min- 
isters last night in Geneva strongly re- 
affirmed our unanimous position: Saddam 
Hussein must comply unconditionally with 
the will of the international community and 
allow all the weapons inspectors back to Iraq 
so they can get on with doing their jobs with- 
out interference. After that meeting, he said 
he would do that. In the coming days we 
will wait and see whether he does, in fact, 
comply with the will of the international 
community. 

I just want to reiterate that the United 
States must remain and will remain resolute 
in our determination to prevent him from 
threatening his neighbors of the world with 
nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons. 
This is an issue that I hope will become even 
more important to all Americans and a great- 
er subject of discussion. We must do that. 
That is the duty we have to our children. 

Now, let me say I look forward to these 
meetings every year. I have done, I think, 
one or two breakfasts like this every year I’ve 
been President. And even though we’re dis- 
cussing a kind of public issue today, I get 
a lot of personal solace out of this, and it 
always helps me sort of to put things back 
in perspective. And to give you an idea of 
how badly we in Washington need things put 
in perspective here, I got a cartoon out of 
the New Yorker Magazine that is a doctor 
talking to a patient. You might imagine that 
the patient is anyone who spends 60 hours 
a week or more working in this city. The doc- 
tor is talking to the patient and he said, “Be- 
fore we try assisted suicide, Mrs. Rose, let’s 
give the aspirin a chance.” [Laughter] I 
wouldn't say that you’re the aspirin—{laugh- 
ter|—you will alleviate even that, I think. 

I'd also like to thank so many of you for 
the work you've done with us on public is- 
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sues: on the Religious Freedom Restoration 
Act, and after the Supreme Court struck it 
down, on the Federal Executive order I is- 
sued, going as far as I could with my execu- 
tive authority to apply the principles of the 
Religious Freedom Restoration Act to Fed- 
eral employees. I thank those of you who 
worked with Secretary Riley and the Justice 
Department on the very important work we 
did to try to clarify the lines of religious ex- 
pression for students and teachers in our 
public schools. That, I think, did a great deal 
of good, and I know that Secretary Riley re- 
cently had a summit of religious and edu- 
cation leaders in St. Petersburg to talk about 
what can be done within the schools to pro- 
mote racial harmony and to raise perform- 
ance. 

I thank you for the work that many of you 
have done with us to support the cause of 
religious freedom around the world. That has 
become, I think, a very significant issue for 
many of you in this room and many Ameri- 
cans. And of course, it’s still a very important 
issue—regrettably, it’s an important issue in 
many nations around the world and one that 
we have to keep working away at. 

I also would like to thank you for some 
of your—some of you have been involved in 
the America Reads program. I know that the 
church Hillary and I attend here in Washing- 
ton regularly has 45 volunteers. I got the 
newsletter just the other day and the pastor 
noted that I was not yet one of them. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Many of our religious groups are working 
on the Welfare to Work Partnership. We 
have 2,500 private companies now in that ef- 
fort who have pledged to hire people from 
welfare to work and they're doing a mar- 
velous job. But very often the houses of wor- 
ship provide incredibly important services for 
families and children in transition efforts. 
This is working. We have 3.8 million fewer 
people on welfare than we did the day I be- 
came President—about almost 2 million 
fewer people since I signed the welfare re- 
form bill a couple of years ago. And because 
of the way the system works, our States have 
even more money now to spend on education 
and child care and job placement and other 
supports, which makes the opportunity for 
people who care about the poor in our society 
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who today are disabled from entering the 
mainstream of American life that much 
greater, to make sure that even the people 
that we thought hardest to place could suc- 
ceed. 

Today, I do want to talk about our racial 
initiatives. When I started this, a lot of people 
said, “Why are you doing this. There’s not 
any riot in the cities.” There are some exam- 
ples of racial discord; we know a fair number 
of the church bombings—or burnings appear 
to have been racially motivated. But people 
said, “Well, why are you doing this?” I think 
that it is a sign of strength if a society can 
examine its problems before they become a 
festering sore that people who are otherwise 
uninvolved have to face. I also believe that 
one of our obligations in this administration, 
as we bring this century to a close and begin 
a whole new millennium, is to think about 
those things which we will be dealing with 
for the next generation, those things which, 
if we respond properly, can change the whole 
texture of life in America for the better. 

And also, just because there’s not any civil 
discord that’s apparent, doesn’t mean we 
don’t have a lot of serious problems. If you 
look at the fact that juvenile crime has not 
gone down nearly as much as crime among 
adults, if you look at what’s happening to the 
exploding prison population in America and 
the racial implications of that, if you look at 
the fact that we still have disparities among 
our various racial groups in the credit prac- 
tices of banks and the access to higher edu- 
cation and the earnings in the workplace and 
the increasing relationship of that to success 
as young people in education, it is clear that 
our attempt to keep making progress toward 
the American dream requires us to make 
progress on the issues of race and all those 
that are related. 

And if you look back over the entire history 
of America, we started with a Constitution 
that we couldn’t live up to—just like none 
of us live up perfectly to the holy scriptures 
that we profess to believe in. And our whole 
life as a nation has been an effort punctuated 
by crisis after crisis after crisis, to move our 
collective life closer to what we said we be- 
lieved in over 200 years ago. And that kind 
of change always requires spiritual depth, 
spiritual resources, spiritual conviction. After 
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all, we said all men are created equal, but 
you can’t vote unless you're a white male 
landowner. I mean, that’s where we started. 
We're a long way from that today. And we 
saw all the efforts to move beyond all those 
barriers very often in spiritual terms. 

So where are we today? Well, first of all, 
America has become markedly more diverse 
racially. And that means we're becoming 
markedly more diverse culturally and in reli- 
gious terms, as well. Today, Hawaii is the 
only State in which no racial group is in a 
majority. But within a few years, our largest 
State, California, with 13 percent of our pop- 
ulation, will not have—even Americans of 
European descent will not be in the majority 
there. Within probably 50 years, but perhaps 
sooner, there will be no single racial group 
in a majority in the entire United States. 

Now, the scholars have said for 200 years 
that America was not about a race or a place, 
it was about an idea. We’re about to find out. 
[Laughter] And we had best be ready. Across 
the river here in Fairfax County, Virginia, is 
one of the five school districts in America 
with children from over 100 different racial 
or ethnic or national groups—180 different 
national and ethnic groups in the Fairfax 
County School District. Their native lan- 
guages number 100. We want them all to 
learn to speak and to read and to function 
in English and to be able to do very well 
in school and to be able to make a contribu- 
tion to our American way of life. 

And as I said, it has religious implications. 
I attended—right before I was inaugurated 
this last time I went to a Southern Baptist 
church service, early service on Sunday, 
where the minister was a man from Arkansas 
who had been a friend of mine there. And 
he said, “This is a little different from the 
church I had in Arkansas.” He said, “I’ve got 
a Korean ministry here. I have so many Ko- 
rean members. And I have to run an English 
as a second language course in the church 
every night.” And of course, most of the peo- 
ple who come here from Asia are not South- 
ern Baptists. [Laughter] 1 mean, some may 
think that’s—Reverend Dunn says, thank 
God. [Laughter] I'm sure he’s the only one 
of you not seeking to increase his flock. 
[Laughter] 
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But this changes things. This changes 
things. Things that are deeply inbred in the 
culture, for example, of the African-Amer- 
ican Church. The elemental aspects of Amer- 
ican culture that in some ways made African- 
Americans, even in the midst of their oppres- 
sion, the most socially cohesive of Americans, 
thanks to the African-American Church, will 
be foreign to a lot of the new Americans that 
are coming in here, not part of that tradition, 
not being caught up in it. 

How will they react if they're subject to 
systematic discrimination? How will they 
react if they can’t get a loan at a bank, even 
though they’re honest and have a record of 
honesty and success? How will we deal with 
all these things, and how can we avoid it? 
And most of all—and a lot of you are involved 
in these things—how we can get our chil- 
dren, early, to know that they can live in a 
different way, and in so doing, to teach their 
parents—which we see over and over and 
over again can have a very valuable impact. 

Well, these are just some of the things that 
I wanted to mention, and we'll talk about 
it after breakfast. But the fundamental issue 
is, we know what we’re going to look like; 
the demographers can tell us that. But they 
can't tell us what we're going to be like. 
That’s a decision we have to make. And I 
am persuaded that we will be an infinitely 
better, stronger nation if that decision is in- 
formed by, driven by, embraced by, and ad- 
vanced by people of faith in our country. And 
so that’s why I asked you here today, and 
I thank you very much. 

Now I would like to invite Dr. Thomas 
White Wolf Fassett to give the invocation. 
Then I would like for you to enjoy breakfast, 
and we'll have a discussion after breakfast. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:23 a.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


Remarks Announcing the Health 
Care “Consumer Bill of Rights and 
Responsibilities” 

November 20, 1997 


Thank you very much, first of all, Peter, 
for your outstanding remarks and the power 
of your example. And I accept your offer to 


play golf. [Laughter] 
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I thank all the Commission members and 
the members of the staff for a truly remark- 
able piece of work. And I'd like to say a spe- 
cial word of appreciation to Secretary Shalala 
and Secretary Herman, who cochaired the 
Commission and who, I believe, did a re- 
markable job, and I thank you very much. 
I thank the Vice President for his work in 
overseeing this effort and for his concern. 

This whole health care issue is very per- 
sonal to me and to our family, to the First 
Lady. When I was running for President, I 
met person after person after person who 
had a cost, a quality, or an accessibility issue 
with the health care system. But long before 
that, as a Governor in what my opponents 
used to call a small southern State, I had the 
great gift that representing a small popu- 
lation gives you, of knowing a high percent- 
age of the people who hired me, from all 
walks of life and all social strata, from all dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

And I just kept—I had such ambivalent 
feelings. I could see in my own State that 
we had the finest health care system in the 
world. I saw miracle after miracle after mir- 
acle; I saw person after person given a chance 
to reconstitute his or her life, and then all 
these terrible problems arising from the cost 
or the quality or the accessibility issues. 

So we’ve worked very hard on them. The 
Vice President mentioned the quality issues. 
I would also like to say, this has been a very 

ood year across the board for American 
health care. In the balanced budget bill we 
have $24 billion to provide health insurance 
to another 5 million children, about half of 
those who don’t have health insurance— 
something that has become very important 
because the number of uninsured Americans 
has continued to rise since 1993. Ironically, 
even as the percentage of people in the work 
force eligible to purchase health insurance 
with the involvement of their employers has 
gone up, because of prices the coverage has 
gone down. 

We had a significant step in reforming the 
Medicare program to add many years of life 
to the Trust Fund and provide more choices, 
including preventive care to Medicare recipi- 
ents and earlier tests for mammographies for 
younger Medicare-eligible women. We had 
what the American Diabetes Association 
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called the most significant advance in the 
care of diabetes since the discovery of insulin 
70 years ago, in this bill. We will—in a day 
or so, I’m going to sign the bill reforming 
the Food and Drug Administration and its 
procedures. The FDA, I might point out, has 
already won an award for its groundbreaking 
work in accelerating the approval of drugs 
while continuing to meet safety standards to 
try to increase the availability of possibly life- 
saving medication more quickly. 

So a lot of good things happen. Yesterday 
I signed an adoption bill which was the prod- 
uct of an overwhelming bipartisan consensus 
in Congress which will revolutionize adop- 
tions, including adoptions of children with 
special needs, which also will have a terrific 
health impact on some of the most vulner- 
able children in this country. So I want you 
to see this Commission’s work against that 
backdrop. There is an emerging consensus 
in America that while people may not have 
wanted to bite the whole apple at once in 
1994, almost the whole populace wants to 
keep nibbling away at the apple until we ac- 
tually have solved the problems of cost, ac- 
cessibility, and quality for all responsible 
American citizens. 

What this Commission has done today 
with their health care consumer bill of rights 
is a truly extraordinary thing—all the more 
extraordinary because the Commission actu- 
ally represents all walks of life and all the 
different financial equities in the health care 
debate in America. And again, let me say, 
I thank you very much. We will be much 
closer to making these rights reality for every 
American because of the courage of the 
Commission and because of the composition 
and the broad experience of the different 
Commission members. 

Throughout our whole history, our 
strength has come from our families, from 
our individual citizens, from our continuing 
commitment to redefine and expand the pa- 
rameters of opportunity and freedom, and at 
the same time, to do it in a way that brought 
us closer together as a society instead of di- 
viding us further. Those values were in 
America’s Bill of Rights, and they are cer- 
tainly in this health care consumer bill of 


rights. 
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Today, our families face so much change 
and, of course, the changes in the way we 
work, the way we live, the way we relate to 
each other and the rest of the world are quite 
profound. I think, in a major way the mission 
of our administration here must be to try to 
help America prepare for these changes so 
that we can expand the opportunities they 
present and adequately meet the challenges 
they present, and so that we can go forward 
together. 

Health care is changing dramatically, as we 
all know. The Vice President detailed some 
of those things. And we have worked hard 
to help people deal with these changes. Now, 
there are still particular problems that plainly 
require specific solutions. Millions of Ameri- 
cans have seen their health plans convert to 
HMO’s and new kinds of health insurance. 
In many cases, managed care does bring 
lower costs and improved preventive care, 
and the health care industry, I believe, as 
a whole truly shares our goals of improving 
quality. And I have never been one who be- 
lieved that improving efficiency involved the 
sacrifice of quality and, often, not even a sac- 
rifice of quantity. 

Our administration has reduced the size 
of the Federal Government by 300,000, 
eliminated a few hundred programs and sev- 
eral thousand pieces of legislation, and I have 
yet to have a single American citizen come 
up to me and say, why did you get rid of 
this or that. So we believe that you can have 
efficiency and improve quality and often im- 
prove the sheer volume of service as well. 
That’s one of the things that technology 
makes it possible for us to do. 

Still, I think it’s fair to say that almost every 
family feels some insecurity at the scope and 
pace of change in the world, including the 
scope and pace of change in the health care 
industry. And very often people feel actually 
lost because they have come . against this 
change in a way that is, to be charitable, not 
positive. 

There are so many people in this country 
that because of these changes feel like 
they're always going to be on the losing end 
of cost-cutting and quality issues in every sec- 
tor of life, maybe even where they work, and 
they certainly are most frightened of it when 
it comes to health care, even more frightened 
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than when it comes to their own job, I think, 
because with the unemployment rate being 
low and real flexibility in American labor 
markets, Americans have proved that they 
are incredibly resilient at getting new jobs, 
and increasingly, those new jobs are as good 
or better than the ones they lost, something 
that was not true just a few years ago. But 
when it comes to health care, you can’t be 
sure of that kind of recovery, and no matter 
how much confidence you have in your own 
resilience, somebody else has got to help you. 

So even if we are trying to give Americans 
more job security in a changing environment 
by keeping unemployment low and intensify- 
ing our efforts to help people if they do lose 
their jobs to get better skills and find a job 
that is as good or better, we have got to rec- 
ognize that the elemental insecurity that a 
loss of confidence in the quality, the acces- 
sibility, or the affordability of health care can 
breed in our society is staggering. The flip 
side of that is that if we can address those 
concerns, the increased confidence people 
have in the stability of the society as it affects 
their family and their lives will make them 
immeasurably more able to deal with the 
challenges of technology and globalization 
and change that no one can repeal. 

So I don’t think it is possible to minimize 
the peripheral impacts, positive impacts of 
having the right kind of consumer bill of 
rights in health care and how much it will 
do to the sense of stability people feel on 
the job; how much it will do to increase em- 
ployee productivity when they're not worried 
about their husband or their wife who got 
cancer 3 years ago, or if they're not worried 
about what’s going to happen if their kid is 
in a car accident, like Peter was. If they know 
that at least they’re going to have the best 
chance they can get, it will have a terrific 
impact to stabilize and sort of harmonize our 
society in ways that I think will be immensely 
positive for the economy. And obviously, the 
business leaders on this Commission agree. 

Now, consider the consumer protection 
issue in the larger context. Today, Americans 
receive consumer protection when they pur- 
chase cars, use credit cards, buy toys for their 
children. All this Commission is recommend- 
ing is that we extend that kind of protection 
when a person visits a doctor, checks into 
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a hospital, or buys into a health plan. Wheth- 
er it’s traditional health care or managed 
care, we have to make sure it’s not inferior 
care. There are basic standards that I believe 
every American should be able to count on 
wherever they. live, whatever their needs. 
Those standards ought to be the right of 
every citizen. 

Here is what the health care consumer bill 
of rights says: You have the right to be in- 
formed about your health plan in plain Eng- 
lish. You have the right to choose the right 
doctor for the right type of care; the right 
to medical services in an emergency wher- 
ever and whenever the emergency arises; the 
right to know all your medical options, no 
matter how much they cost; the right to re- 
spectful care and equal treatment at every 
health care facility by every health care pro- 
vider; the right to know your medical records 
are confidential and only used for legitimate 
purposes; the right to express your concerns 
about the quality of care you receive and to 
take action when that care is inadequate. 

This consumer bill of rights, as has already 
been said, is the product of a broad consen- 
sus from a broad group of business leaders 
and health insurers, working people and 
health advocates, doctors and nurses. There 
are still those who oppose it and that is their 
right. But this is a case where the national 
interest must prevail over the narrow inter- 
est, where the family’s interest must prevail 
over the fear of change. 

I ask those who are afraid, on the other 
side, to balance in their equation the fear 
that has been in the hearts of all the Ameri- 
cans who have confronted the health care 
system without this consumer bill of rights. 
We all have to bear our fair share of the un- 
certainty of change if we are all going to feel 
secure in the face of the future. And that 
seems to me to be the best argument that 
we can take to those who do not yet agree 
that this is the right thing to do. 

These protections, in fact, are long over- 
due, and now we have to act to make them 
real for all Americans. Some will require 
Federal standards to be implemented. 
Where they do, I challenge Congress to make 
them the law of the land. There will be no 
more important tests in the coming months 
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of our commitment to strengthen our fami- 
lies. And I look forward to working with Con- 
gress. 

You heard the Vice President say there’s 
broad bipartisan support for moving forward 
here. But we shouldn’t wait for Congress to 
act, especially when it’s not necessary. So 
today I am acting within my power as Presi- 
dent to implement the rights to the extent 
that I legally can. I’m directing every Federal 
agency that administers or manages health 
plans to adopt the protections of the 
consumer bill of rights, and to report back 
to the Vice President about where they need 
legislation to do so. With this step we can 
ensure better quality health care for tens of 
millions of Americans, including all Medicare 
and Medicaid beneficiaries, and all Federal 
employees. And I challenge all private health 
plans to adopt the consumer bill of rights vol- 
untarily, to give their members greater con- 
fidence and security. 

In that connection, I want to thank GTE 
and one of our Commission members, an of- 
ficer of GTE, Randy McDonald. They are 
the first large company to guarantee the 
consumer bill of rights to all the 400,000 peo- 
ple on their health plan, employees and their 
family members. It’s an extraordinary step. 
And if they can do it, others can follow. I 
don’t know if Randy is here today, but if he 
is, will you stand up? Thank you very much. 
God bless you. 

Finally, it would be wrong for us to end 
this without acknowledging that there can be 
no rights without responsibilities; that our 
community can only go forward when there 
is a corresponding responsibility for every op- 
portunity and every right. 

The new world of health care offers great- 
er choice and more fundamental opportuni- 
ties for health than ever before. And today 
we outlined the rights that every American 
should have in dealing with that health care 
system. But every American also has an en- 
hanced obligation to take an active role in 
his or her own health care and to take re- 
sponsibility for his or her own health. We 
spend a lot of money in this country every 
year that we wouldn't spend if we'd just go 
through the day in a sensible way every day. 
And we have to acknowledge that, and we 
cannot blame the health insurance industry 
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or the health care providers or anybody else 
in the wide world for the burdens we impose 
on ourselves for the extra cost, the lower in- 
come, the reduced productivity that are the 
direct result of daily choices made by individ- 
ual citizens that they do not have to make 
in the way they live their lives, and we ought 
to be honest about that. 

And we should never point the finger at 
other people when we have problems until 
we have first examined ourselves and what 
we have to do. And I know a lot of companies 
are looking at ways to reward responsible be- 
havior and ask that some payment be made 
for that behavior that imposes costs on soci- 
ety as a whole. That’s a large part of what 
we're attempting to do in settling this issue 
of the marketing and selling of tobacco to 
young people in America in ways that violate 
our laws. So I think that has to be a part 
of this; we can never lose sight of it. 

When President Kennedy proposed a 
consumer bill of rights over 30 years ago, he 
said, “Under our economic as well as our po- 
litical form of democracy, we share an obliga- 
tion to protect the common interest in every 
decision we make.” I am convinced, as I have 
said repeatedly, that the coming years will 
be a time of remarkable breakthroughs in 
science and medicine, remarkable break- 
throughs in the space and in the ocean, re- 
markable breakthroughs in the structure of 
human genes. There will also be a time of 
remarkable opportunity to relate to other 
people around the world, economically and 
culturally. They can be, this next 50 years, 
the best half-century human society has ever 
known. But we have to look after the com- 
mon interest. No matter how individualized 
our computers, our telephones, our fax ma- 
chines, our self-employment—no matter 
what happens, we will still have to protect 
the common interest if we want to have safe 
streets, good education, good health care, a 
clean environment, and a healthy economy. 

Today, by standing up for individual rights, 
this Commission has advanced the common 
interest, and America will be much better 
for it. 

Thank you very much. 





NotE: The President spoke at 12:11 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
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remarks, he referred to Peter Thomas, Chair, Sub- 
committee on Consumer Rights, Protections, and 
Responsibilities, who introduced the President. 
The Office of the Press Secretary made available 
the report of the Advisory Commission on 
Consumer Protection and Quality in the Health 
Care Industry, entitled, “Consumer Bill of Rights 
and Responsibilities.” A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Memorandum on the Health Care 
“Consumer Bill of Rights and 
Responsibilities” 

November 20, 1997 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget 


Subject: The Health Care Consumer Bill of 
Rights and Responsibilities 


Last spring, when I appointed the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Commission on 
Consumer Protection and Quality in the 
Health Care Industry, I specifically charged 
them to develop a consumer bill of rights. 
This period of rapid change and experimen- 
tation in the way Americans receive and pay 
for their medical care holds the promise for 
improved quality, greater choice, and lower 
expense. At the same time, we must identify 
and protect certain fundamental rights of pa- 
tients and their families so that, whatever 
health care delivery system they choose, they 
can obtain the information and care they 
need when necessary. 

Health care consumers also need to under- 
stand their responsibilities in a changing 
health care environment to ensure that they 
get the best possible care. Confirming such 
rights and responsibilities is critical to ensur- 
ing that the quality of medical care does not 
suffer as we seek to expand access and im- 
prove efficiency of delivery. 

The Consumer Bill of Rights and Respon- 
sibilities in Health Care, issued today by the 
Commission, fully lives up to my high expec- 
tations. The members of the Commission 
have brought to bear their own considerable 
abilities and have obtained information from 
a wide range of sources. This Bill of Rights 
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and Responsibilities is a comprehensive and 
thoughtful document that will be an excellent 
guide as we move through this transition in 
health care delivery. We must take steps to 
see that the rights contained in this docu- 
ment become a reality for all Americans. 

Therefore, I hereby direct you to take the 
following actions consistent with the mission 
of your agency. 

First, I direct you to determine the extent 
of your current compliance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission. 

Second, I direct you to use your adminis- 
trative authorities, including existing regula- 
tions, advisories, and other guidance regard- 
ing health plans under their respective juris- 
dictions to initiate appropriate administrative 
actions consistent with the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

Third, I direct you to identify the statutory 
impediments to compliance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission. 

Finally, I direct you to report back to me, 
through the Vice President, by February 19, 
1998, with your findings and the administra- 
tive actions you have already undertaken and 
will undertake to effect the Commission’s 
recommendations. 


William J. Clinton 


Proclamation 705 1—National Great 
American Smokeout Day, 1997 


November 20, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 
For 21 years, this special day has been de- 


voted to communicating a simple message: 
if you smoke, you need to quit—for life. 
Smoking is the largest cause of preventable 
death in this country, eventually killing one 
of every two people who continue to smoke. 
Every day, 3,000 adolescents in America 
smoke their first cigarette, taking the first 
step to becoming regular smokers, and one- 
third of these new smokers will eventually 
die of tobacco-related diseases. Each of these 
devastating statistics represents a personal 
tragedy, needless suffering, and irreparable 
loss. 
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Because most smokers—more than 80 
percent of them—begin smoking before 
their 18th birthday, my Administration is 
working hard to reach children before they 
decide to start. Last year, I announced tough 
measures to limit children’s access to tobacco 
products and to reduce their appeal to young 
people. Now we are working with the Con- 
gress, the public health community, State at- 
torneys general across the country, and other 
interested organizations to develop and pass 
comprehensive national legislation to reduce 
teen smoking significantly. 

Such legislation must set ambitious targets 
to cut teen smoking rates and stiff financial 
penalties to help ensure that tobacco compa- 
nies meet those targets. To counteract the 
pervasive influence of cigarette and smoke- 
less tobacco advertising and promotion, we 
must mount a nationwide effort to strip to- 
bacco of its allure, warning our young people 
of its addictive nature and deadly con- 
sequences and helping parents discourage 
their children from ever taking up the habit. 
The Food and Drug Administration must 
have full authority to see to it that industry 
develops less addictive, reduced-risk prod- 
ucts. And we must strengthen and expand 
our current efforts to limit the advertising 
of tobacco to children and restrict young peo- 
ple’s access to tobacco products. 

The Great American Smokeout offers all 
Americans, smokers and nonsmokers alike, 
an invaluable opportunity to show our young 
people how much we care about them and 
how much their good health means to us. 
I urge the almost 48 million adult Americans 
and 4 million of our young people who still 
smoke to set an example of strength and de- 
termination by quitting for the day and, ulti- 
mately, for life. I encourage students across 
the Nation to participate in Smokeout activi- 
ties designed to teach them about the dan- 
gers of smoking. I ask all Americans to renew 
their commitment to a smoke-free environ- 
ment for themselves and for our children. 
If we can accomplish these goals today, we 
can do so every day, creating a better, 
healthier future for us all. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
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States, do hereby proclaim November 20, 
1997, as National Great American Smokeout 
Day. I call upon all Americans to join to- 
gether in an effort to educate our children 
about the dangers of tobacco use, and I urge 
both smokers and nonsmokers to take this 
opportunity to begin healthier lifestyles that 
set a positive example for young people. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:41 a.m., November 21, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 24. 


Statement on Signing the Savings 
Are Vital to Everyone’s Retirement 
Act of 1997 


November 20, 1997 


I am pleased to have signed into law H.R. 
1377, the “Savings Are Vital to Everyone’s 
Retirement Act of 1997,” (SAVER Act). This 
Act will address the important issue of retire- 
ment savings through a public-private sector 
partnership. It is an important step, taken in 
a bipartisan manner, to increase awareness 
of the need for pension and individual sav- 
ings so American workers may enjoy a secure 
and comfortable retirement. I want to thank 
all the members of both parties who worked 
with us to produce strong bipartisan legisla- 
tion. 

Under the SAVER Acct, I will convene the 
first national summit on retirement income 
savings in 1998 to foster increased awareness 
of the importance of saving for retirement. 
Currently, only two-thirds of workers with 
the opportunity to participate in a 401(k) 
plan do so. Although this represents an in- 
crease from less than 40 percent in 1983, 
two-thirds is simply not good enough. We 
have to do better, particularly because more 
and more Americans are relying on these 
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types of plans for retirement savings. Subse- 
quent summits on savings will take place in 
2001 and 2005. 

My Administration will work to make sure 
that the summits help educate employers 
about the types of plans that are available, 
including traditional defined benefit pension 
plans, as well as a relatively new defined con- 
tribution plan that is especially designed for 
small businesses. The summits will also iden- 
tify problems workers have setting aside 
money for retirement, and that employers 
have in assisting their workers to do so. Rec- 
ommendations will be produced by the sum- 
mits as to what the private and public sectors 
can do to promote pension and individual 
savings. I am particularly concerned about 
the savings of women, minority, and low- and 
moderate-income workers, for whom putting 
away money for retirement is often particu- 
larly difficult. 

The SAVER Act calls for the public and 
private sectors to work together in planning 
and conducting the national summits on re- 
tirement income savings, which I will co-host 
with the congressional leadership of both 
parties. The Act also affirms the ongoing ef- 
forts of my Administration to promote retire- 
ment savings through public outreach by di- 
recting the Secretary of Labor to maintain 
and expand the Department's program of re- 
tirement savings education. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 20, 1997. 


Note: H.R. 1377, approved November 19, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-92. 


Statement on Signing the 
Intelligence Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1998 

November 20, 1997 


Today I have signed into law S. 858, the 
“Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1998.” The Act authorizes appropria- 
tions for the intelligence-related activities of 
the United States during fiscal year 1998. 

This Act results from the hard work of 
many people in the Administration and in 
the Congress who are dedicated to both a 
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strong national intelligence capability and ef- 
fective congressional oversight. 

I strongly endorse section 307, the basic 
objective of which is to ensure that, insofar 
as possible, the U.S. Government provides 
all relevant information to U.S. citizens (and 
their family members, as appropriate) who 
are the victims of violent crimes committed 
abroad. So that this provision cannot be con- 
strued to detract from my constitutional au- 
thority and responsibility to protect national 
security and other privileged information as 
I determine necessary, and so that the provi- 
sion does not require the release of informa- 
tion that is properly classified, I direct that 
it be interpreted consistent with my constitu- 
tional authority and with applicable laws and 
executive orders. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 20, 1997. 


NOTE: S. 858, approved November 20, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-107. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Line Item Vetoes of 
the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1998 


November 20, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with the Line Item Veto 
Act, I hereby cancel the dollar amounts of 
discretionary budget authority, as specified 
in the attached reports, contained in the 
“Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1998” (H.R. 
2107). I have determined that the cancella- 
tion of these amounts will reduce the Federal 
budget deficit, will not impair any essential 
Government functions, and will not harm the 
national interest. This letter, together with 
its attachments, constitutes a special message 
under section 1022 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, as amended. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
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NortE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. The 
reports detailing the cancellation were published 
in the Federal Register on November 24. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Line Item Vetoes of 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1998 


November 20, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with the Line Item Veto 
Act, I hereby cancel the dollar amounts of 
discretionary budget authority, as specified 
in the attached reports, contained in the “Ag- 
riculture, Rural Development, Food and 
Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1998” (H.R. 2160). I 
have determined that the cancellation of 
these amounts will reduce the Federal budg- 
et deficit, will not impair any essential Gov- 
ernment functions, and will not harm the na- 
tional interest. This letter, together with its 
attachments, constitutes a special message 
under section 1022 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, as amended. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NotE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. The 
reports detailing the cancellation were published 
in the Federal Register on November 21. 


Remarks on Signing the Food and 
Drug Administration Modernization 
Act of 1997 


November 21, 1997 


Thank you very much. After Secretary 
Shalala made you all laugh, she reminded me 
that she has to go catch a plane. She’s going 
on a trip to Asia, and she’s winding up in 
Butung. She said, “You know, some people 
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think Butung is the most beautiful place in 
the world, and the King is there, and he’s 
got four wives, and they're all sisters.” And 
she said, “I wonder if he'd like four and a 
half.” [Laughter] I thought the private joke 
was even better than the public one, so I 
thought I'd give credit. 

Let me, first of all, thank the Vice Presi- 
dent and his reinventing Government staff 
for the work that they have done on the FDA 
and Secretary Shalala and all the people at 
HHS and Sally Katzen and the people at 
OMB and folks in the White House, the in- 
dustry leaders who are here. But let me espe- 
cially thank the Members of Congress, all 
those who are here and at least two who are 
not, Congressman Bliley and Congressman 
Dingell, for the work that—this really aston- 
ishing work. 

It was a 2-year process. This bill passed 
by a voice vote in both Houses. And yet it 
is a very significant overhaul in the work of 
the Food and Drug Administration. It also, 
it seems to me, is symbolic of what we should 
be doing as a country. 

The FDA, which was created under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as the Vice President said, 
is really, I think, one of the signal achieve- 
ments of the Progressive Era. Why was it 
necessary? Because more and more people 
were moving from the farm to the city and 
making a living in factories, and instead of 
consuming the food that they raised on their 
own farms, they had to go down and buy 
the food from somebody else. And more and 
more people had access to doctors, and doc- 
tors had access to medicine that was being 
discovered that they couldn’t know every- 
thing about. So somebody needed to say, 
“Hey, this medicine is okay. We've tested it. 
It’s okay. You can give it to your patients in 
Iowa or Oregon or Arizona or Alabama.” 

And so a whole new world of possibility 
opened when people could move from farm 
to factory and when people could have access 
to a doctor when they couldn’t see one be- 
fore. But there needed to be someone who 
said, here’s the public interest in trying to 
make sure the food is safe and the drugs are 
safe, and they do what they're supposed to 


do 
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And it’s worked stunningly well, really. 
Throughout the entire industrial era of the 
20th century, our country has continued to 
see its life expectancy increase and its econ- 
omy grow and diversify. But when I was out 
there—the Vice President is right—I 
brought this up in our transition back in "92, 
because when I went across the country in 
1992, everywhere I went people were com- 
plaining, on the one hand, that they were 
beginning to be concerned about some food 
safety issues and, on the other hand, that the 
health and welfare of the American people 
was actually being undermined by a system 
in the FDA that, at least the people who were 
involved in it thought, was too slow and 
somewhat arbitrary and not giving the Amer- 
ican people the drug approvals and the medi- 
cal device approvals in a timely fashion. 

So we set to work on it and we found there 
was an enormous amount of interest in the 
Congress. The Vice President's right, the 
FDA deserves, I think, a great deal of credit 
for the internal changes that have been 
made, that have been recognized, and par- 
ticularly on the drug approvals, the speed of 
them. 

But this legislation, I think, is very, very 
important. And again I say, it is also symbolic 
of a larger mission we should be about. We’re 
maintaining and redefining the public inter- 
est at a time when there are new challenges 
to food safety, which we've tried to meet, 
partly in the Department of Agriculture and 
partly with some important bipartisan legisla- 
tion the Congress passed about a year ago, 
and when we have new possibilities in both 
medicine and medical devices. And what we 
want to do is get those to people as quickly 
as possible and still protect the public inter- 
est. 

And we know now we have new options 
for that because of the change, again, in the 
underlying nature of the society, moving 
from the industrial age to a technology/com- 
puter information dominated age in which 
we have a lot more opportunities to do things 
that will speed this approval process, and on 
the other hand, in the food area, we know 
because we've now gone from seeing people 
get their food from their neighbors who were 
farmers while they lived in the cities, that 
food has become more and more and more 
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an international commodity. And we have an 
even higher responsibility not only through 
the FDA but generally through the govern- 
ment to secure the safety of our food supply. 

So I think the changes we are making are 
very important not only on their own merits 
but because what you have done is a model 
for what America has to do in area after area 
after area, clearly define the public interest 
and then change the way we pursue it con- 
sistent with the tools and the responsibilities 
and the opportunities available in this time. 
And all of you should be very, very proud 
of that. 

Let me say that, as everybody knows, this 
bill is the product of 3 years of hard work 
that involves all the people I have already 
mentioned. I just think it’s worth pointing 
out that at the beginning of the process, the 
sides stood worlds apart. I think that is an 
understatement. [Laughter] And the fact that 
there was a process by which you could think 
through differences and build a true consen- 
sus that is bipartisan and involves all the 
stakeholders, resulting in a bill—if somebody 
told me 2 years ago, “Two years from now 
you'll be standing over at the Old EOB; and 
you'll be about to sign a biil that passed the 
Congress by a voice vote, and it will have 
more than two words in it, so it won’t be 
an empty bill; it will, in fact, be a sweeping 
reform of FDA,” I would have taken odds 
against that. And I think you should all be 
very, very proud of yourselves. 

Let me just highlight a few of the bill's 
provisions. First, we continue working with 
the business community to get more drugs 
approved faster. We've reauthorized the Pre- 
scription Drug User Fee Act for 5 more 
years. It ensures that the cost of reviewing 
and approving drugs is shared between in- 
dustry and Government. Since 1992, these 
additional revenues have helped FDA hire 
some 600 more employees, cutting drug ap- 
proval time in half already, and we want to 
do better. 

Second, the bill writes into law many of 
the reinventing Government measures intro- 
duced by FDA a few years ago, reducing the 
requirements and simplifying the review 
process for new drugs and medical devices 
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without compromising safety. And I con- 
gratulate the Vice President for all his work 
particularly on this effort. 

Third, we will offer new hope to critically 
ill Americans by expanding access to drugs 
and therapies whose FDA approvals are still 
pending. Anybody who’s ever had a family 
in this situation knows what an important 
part of the legislation this is. We know that 
for many patients, experimental treatments 
represent their best, perhaps their only, 
chance for recovery. That’s why this bill 
writes into law current FDA policies that 
allow doctors and patients to use new drugs 
before they are formally approved. Already, 
thousands of AIDS, cancer, and Alzheimer’s 
patients have found new hope, even new life, 
with these experimental therapies. We will 
also expand the database on clinical trials of 
drugs that fight serious illnesses so that pa- 
tients can keep track of their progress. 

It’s been said that while the century we 
are about to leave has been an age of physics, 
the 21st century will be an age of biology, 
perhaps yielding cures to diseases we thought 
incurable. We are already witnessing the 
medical possibilities of the future, as the Vice 
President said. This fall alone, the FDA has 
approved new drugs and treatments for ev- 
erything from HIV to breast cancer, cardio- 
vascular disease to cystic fibrosis, Parkinson’s 
to epilepsy. 

The FDA has served America well. Today, 
with a bill I’m about to sign into law, we 
can ensure that it will serve America well into 
the 21 century, and I hope serve as a model 
again for how we can maintain our goals of 
pursuing the public interest and adjust our 
means to the possibilities and the challenges 
of a dramatically new era. The FDA has al- 
ways set the gold standard for consumer safe- 
ty. Today it wins a gold medal for leading 
the way into the future. And thank you all. 

I'd like to ask the Congressmen now to 
join me up here so we can sign the bill. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:50 a.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. 
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Remarks on Receiving the Man of 
Peace Award 
November 21, 1997 


Dalia, Michelle, Members of Congress, 
members of the administration, Ren. 3 and 
Mrs. Shelton, Secretary Christopher, Sec- 
retary Vance, General Powell, thank you all 
for coming. To the Ambassadors of Israel and 
Jordan and Egypt, we thank you for being 
here today. Shimon and Leah, thank you for 
your friendship, for your remarks, and for 
your cunt profound and eloquent striv- 
ing for peace. 

I am delighted that this prize will fund 
scholarships for young Americans to study in 
Israel, further strengthening the bonds be- 
tween our nations and deepening the friend- 
ship between our people. And I am pro- 
foundly honored to be the first recipient of 
the Man of Peace Award. But actually, as 
we all know, I can accept this only on behalf 
of all people in our administration and pre- 
vious administrations and, indeed, citizens in 
this country who have devoted themselves to 
helping to bring peace in the Middle East. 
There can be no greater recognition than this 
award founded by the family of Yitzhak 
Rabin and by Shimon Peres, two men who 
helped to give the world one of its greatest 
gifts, the hope of a new era of peace in the 
land of light and revelation. 

You know, I was sitting here thinking when 
Shimon and Leah were talking of all the 
times that Hillary and I and Al and Tipper 
with one or all of them—and it’s so hard to 
say now, but actually, from time to time, we 
had a lot of fun doing this. 

There were times when I thought that my 
role in the Middle East peace process was 
to bring to bear the wealth and power of the 
United States to work in a positive way and 
to work things through with Arab States, and 
all of that. A lot of times I thought I was 
Prime Minister Rabin’s fashion adviser— 
(laughter|—which shows you just how much 
trouble he was in. [Laughter] 

Upstairs in my office, which is actually al- 
most exactly right above this room, I have 
on a little table in a silver tray, that I believe 
Shimon gave me, the yarmulke that I wore 
at the Prime Minister's funeral, a little pin 
I had to wear to go to the graveside, and 
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a small stone I took from the grave. But 
above it I have the picture of us together 
the last time I ever saw him, where I’m 
straightening the bow tie I had to get for 
him because he didn’t bring a bow tie to take 
to this black-tie dinner that we attended. 

I say that to remind you that the real pur- 
pose of peace is to allow people to laugh, 
to return to ordinary life, to appreciate the 
little things in life, and to appreciate it with 
people with whom they have previously been 
at odds and that it is not something we can 
be discouraged about, it has to be done little 
by little. 

I remember the day we were in here and 
we were fixing to go out, in September, and 
sign the peace agreement. And the Prime 
Minister was of two minds: First, you know, 
people were grinding on him, “How can you 
do this? You can’t trust the Palestinians,” and 
all this, and he had this great one-liner, 
“Well, you can’t make peace with your 
friends.” But then when I said when we went 
out there it was going to be quite an extrava- 
ganza, and Mr. Arafat was an emotional per- 
son, and there was going to have to be a 
handshake—well, now, the handshake was 
another thing altogether. [Laughter] 

He said, “I have been fighting him for dec- 
ades.” I said, “You just told me you can’t 
make peace with your friends. There is going 
to be a billion people watching. What are 
you going to do?” He said, “All right, but 
no kissing.” [Laughter] And so I’m glad the 
press didn’t know that because there’s always 
this question, is the glass half empty or half 
full? So the whole world was electrified by 
this picture of these two men shaking hands. 
If the whole story had been known, someone 
would have written the story, why didn’t they 
kiss? [Laughter] 

We have to remember what the purpose 
of this is. Shimon Peres and Yitzhak Rabin 
rose to the height of Israeli politics by being 
concerned with the security of the State of 
Israel. And after a lifetime devoted to its se- 
curity, based on their experience and their 
understanding not only of the particular situ- 
ation but of human nature, they reached a 
unique partnership premised on a commit- 
ment to peace as ultimately the only guaran- 
tor of security. They found the sort of cour- 
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age that we saw when Sadat and Begin signed 
the Camp David accords. 

And I will never forget that great day here 
in September of 93, when Yitzhak Rabin 
said, “Enough of blood and tears.” Leah 
mentioned the things which happened after- 
ward, and we have seen a great deal of 
progress, the interim accords, the peace with 
Jordan in the Araba, growing diplomatic ties 
with neighbors. 

Shimon said in his Nobel Address that Is- 
rael had proved, and I quote, “that aggressors 
do not necessarily emerge as the victors.” But 
also, he had learned that the victors do not 
necessarily win peace. To win peace these 
two leaders, on behalf of the Israeli people, 
stepped beyond the bounds of convention, 
put aside old habits of suspicion and mistrust. 
And after an assassin’s bullet took Yitzhak’s 
life, Shimon stayed true to the path they had 
chosen, even when the enemies of peace 
waged terror against the people of Israel. 

We know from experience both before and 
since that progress is possible and progress 
is difficult, that barriers fall only if people 
show a consistent and constant will to go for- 
ward, guided by and bound to several prin- 
ciples. I think it’s worth repeating them here 
today. Israelis and Palestinians must embrace 
the spirit at the heart of the Oslo accords, 
not jockeying for advantage but working to- 
gether for the benefit of both sides. Both 
sides must dedicate themselves to building 
confidence, step by step, through a series of 
agreements on issues affecting both Palestin- 
ians and Israelis. Both sides must refrain 
from actions that undermine the joint pledge 
they have made to strengthen security. Both 
sides must approach each other as partners, 
joined by the prospect of peace and security. 
And both sides must live up to the letter and 
the spirit of their obligations. 

In recent months, you have to acknowl- 
edge at least that the pace of change has 
slowed and that the bonds of trust have erod- 
ed on both sides. The answer is not to be- 
moan the present condition but to renew our 
resolve to move forward. 

During recent negotiations here in Wash- 
ington and in the region, Israelis and Pal- 
estinians worked together seriously in an at- 
mosphere of genuine respect. They faced the 
essential task of building cooperation and 
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preventing terrorism. They moved closer to 
agreement on concrete steps to benefit the 
Palestinian people. They worked to advance 
the discussion on more difficult issues they 
will face in permanent status negotiations. 

Now both sides have got to realize the 
need for urgency. The window of progress 
will become smaller with time. The frustra- 
tion of ordinary people, both Israelis and Pal- 
estinians, will grow in the absence of 
progress. That is why we want the parties 
to work intensively on the matters that Prime 
Minister Netanyahu and Chairman Arafat 
have undertaken to discuss: security coopera- 
tion, redeployment of Israeli forces, a time- 
out on provocative actions, the acceleration 
of permanent status talks. By addressing 
these issues, we can establish for Israelis and 
Palestinians that peace will bring tangible 
benefits. By speeding the progress on this 
track, we can move closer to invigorating ne- 
gotiations between Israel and Lebanon and 
Israel and Syria to establish a lasting and 
comprehensive peace. 

In recent weeks, as Iraq has challenged 
the United Nations, we have been reminded 
again of how vital it is to continue forging 
a community of shared values throughout the 
region to strengthen the bonds among all 
people who oppose intimidation and terror 
and how we will never, ever do that until 
there is peace between Israel and her neigh- 
bors and that the absence of that peace 
makes the other difficulties, tensions, and 
frustrations all the more troubling because 
it compounds them and undermines our abil- 
ity to seek a unified solution. 

I think I should say just a few words about 
Iraq before closing. Early this morning, the 
international weapons inspectors arrived 
back in Baghdad, including the Americans 
assigned to the team. Their unconditional re- 
turn is an important achievement for the 
international community. It shows once again 
that determined diplomacy backed by the po- 
tential of force is the only way to deal with 
Saddam Hussein. We must make sure that 
inspectors are able to resume their mission 
unimpeded. The inspector team has a clear 
mission and a clear responsibility. They must 
be able to proceed with their work without 
interference, to find, to destroy, to prevent 
Iraq from rebuilding nuclear, chemical, and 
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biological weapons and the missiles to carry 
them. 

Let there be no mistake: We must be con- 
stantly vigilant and resolute, and with our 
friends and partners, we must be especially 
determined to prevent Saddam’s ability to re- 
constitute his weapons of mass destruction 
program. Our children and our grand- 
children will not forgive us unless we honor 
the work of the UNSCOM professionals. We 
must not let our children be exposed to the 
indiscriminate availability and potential of 
use and actual use of the biological and 
chemical and smaller scale nuclear weapons 
which could terrorize the 21st century. 

The UNSCOM team of dedicated profes- 
sionals have labored quietly and effectively 
for 6 years. The past 2 weeks have made 
them famous people in the world. Let us not 
so much cherish their fame as value their 
mission. And let us be determined to see that 
it can go forward. 

Leah and Shimon, it was not 5 years go 
that I promised Yitzhak, as President Carter 
had promised Menachem Begin, that the 
United States would be there every step of 
the way with Israel as it walks the path of 
peace. Today I renew that pledge, for myself, 
our administration and indeed for the Amer- 
ican people. I am deeply honored by this 
award. But the only prize in the end that 
really matters is the prize of peace we must 
give to the children of the Middle East. 

For as long as I live, I will be grateful for 
the profound honor I had to work with you, 
Shimon, and with Yitzhak, to get to know 
your families, your co-workers, your friends, 
to see one of those magic moments that the 
Nobel Prize-winning Irish poet, Shamus 
Heaney, spoke of when he said that some- 
times people just leave aside their cynicism 
and their bitterness, and hope and history 
rhyme. That is what you made happen. The 
only way we can truly honor the memory of 
our friend and the continuing work of our 
friend, Shimon Peres, is not to let it go but 
to bear down and see it through. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:27 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Dalia Filosof, daughter, and Leah 
Rabin, wife of former Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin; Michelle Waldin, granddaughter of 
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former Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres; Gen. 
Henry H. Shelton, USA, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and his wife, Carolyn; former Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher; former Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance; former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Gen. Colin Powell, USA (Ret.); 
Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the Palestinian Au- 
thority; and Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
of Israel. The Rabin Foundation and the Peres 
Foundation jointly established the Man of Peace 
Award. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the Korean Peninsula 
Peace Process 


November 21, 1997 


I am pleased with the agreement reached 
today in New York to begin plenary talks on 
December 9 in Geneva to achieve a lasting 
peace on the Korean Peninsula. It carries for- 
ward the four-party peace initiative President 
Kim Yong-sam and I launched in April 1996. 
In Geneva, the four parties—the United 
States, the Republic of Korea, the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, and the 
People’s Republic of China—will together 
discuss how we can secure a stable and per- 
manent peace on the Korean Peninsula. 
There is a lot of hard work ahead. But this 
is an important first step and the United 
States is prepared to be a full partner in help- 
ing the Korean people build a future of 
peace. 


Proclamation 7052—Thanksgiving 
Day, 1997 


November 21, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Another year has passed on our American 
journey. The seasons have completed an- 
other cycle, and it is harvest time in America. 
Once again, millions of us will gather with 
family and friends to give thanks to God for 
the many blessings that He has bestowed 
upon us. 

This Thanksgiving Day, as every day, we 
are grateful for the gift of freedom, for the 
vision made real by our Nation’s founders 
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and preserved by the courage, vigilance, and 
sacrifice of generations of Americans. We are 
thankful for the bounty and beauty of this 
great land, which has welcomed so many to 
its shores across the years. We cherish the 
love of our families and friends. We value 
the opportunity to provide for our children’s 
future with the fruits of our honest labor. 
And, like the Pilgrims who celebrated 
Thanksgiving more than 300 years ago, we 
thank God for bringing us safely to the 
threshold of a new world, full of exhilarating 
challenge and promise. 

In this new world, our children are grow- 
ing up free from the shadows of the Cold 
War and the threat of nuclear holocaust. Na- 
tions once held captive by communism are 
learning the lessons of liberty and democ- 
racy. A revolution in technology has brought 
the world closer together and holds the pros- 
pect of greater knowledge and prosperity for 
people across the globe. 

More than three centuries of change and 
growth separate us from the Pilgrims and 
their Native American friends who sat down 
together for their Thanksgiving meal. But the 
example and experience of those early Amer- 
icans still hold great meaning for us today. 
They remind us that God's love strengthens 
and sustains us, both as individuals and as 
a Nation. They remind us that everyone has 
something to contribute, and that we are all 
richer when we learn to share. They teach 
us a simple but powerful lesson that each 
new generation of Americans must learn and 
pass on: we need one another. Like the Pil- 
grims, if we are to flourish in our new world, 
we must do so not as isolated individuals, but 
as members of a family, one America, sharing 
our gifts and leaving no one behind. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Thursday, No- 
vember 27, 1997, as a National Day of 
Thanksgiving. I encourage all Americans to 
assemble in their homes, places of worship, 
or a centers to share the spirit of 
goodwill and prayer; to express heartfelt 
thanks to God for the many hanen He has 
bestowed upon us; and to reach out in true 
friendship to our brothers and sisters across 
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this land who, together, comprise our great 
American family. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 24, 1997] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on November 25. 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





November 15 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Sacramento, CA. While en route, he had a 
telephone conversation with Prime Minister 
Tony Blair of the United Kingdom concern- 
ing the situation in Iraq. In the afternoon, 
the President traveled to Malibu, CA. 

In the evening, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Jacques 
Chirac of France, who was traveling in Viet- 
nam, concerning the new U.S. Ambassador 
to Vietnam and the situation in Iraq. 


November 16 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Beverly Hills, and later, he traveled to Los 
Angeles, CA. 


November 17 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Wichita, KS, arriving in the afternoon. While 
en route, he had telephone conversations 
with President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, to 
express condolences for the victims of the 
terrorist attack in Luxor, and with United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Kofi Annan concern- 
ing the situation in Iraq. 
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Later, he traveled to St. Louis, MO, and 
in the evening, he returned to Washington, 
DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Susan L. Graham as a member of 
the President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science. 


November 18 

In the evening, the President met with 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev of 
Kazakhstan in the Oval Office. 


November 19 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Alpha Oumar Konare of Mali in 
the Oval Office. 


November 20 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Iowa and ordered Federal aid to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts in the area 
struck by a severe winter storm October 26- 
28. 


November 21 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Joseph B. Day as Commissioner of 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Commission. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released November 16 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on China’s decision to release Wei Jingsheng 
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Released November 18 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the situa- 
tion in Iraq 

Released November 19 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by Special As- 
sistant to the President for Domestic Policy 


Jennifer Klein on the President’s signing of 


the Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997 
Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry: 
Meeting Between President Clinton and 
Malian President Konare 


Released November 20 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the situa- 
tion in Iraq 

Transcript of a press briefing by Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala 
and Labor Secretary Alexis Herman on the 
“Consumer Bill of Rights and Responsibil- 
ities” 

Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant to 
the President for International Economic 
Policy Daniel Tarullo and Deputy National 
Security Adviser Jim Steinberg on the up- 
coming APEC summit 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry: 
Telemarketing Fraud Report 


Released November 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 18 


H.R. 1119 / Public Law 105-85 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1998 
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H.R. 2160 / Public Law 105-86 
Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and 
Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1998 


Approved November 19 


H.R. 282 / Public Law 105-87 

To designate the United States Post Office 
building located at 153 East 110th Street, 
New York, New York, as the “Oscar Garcia 
Rivera Post Office Building” 


H.R. 681 / Public Law 105-88 

To designate the United States Post Office 
building located at 313 East Broadway in 
Glendale, California, as the “Carlos J. 
Moorehead Post Office Building” 


H.R. 867 / Public Law 105-89 
Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997 


H.R. 1057 / Public Law 105~90 
To designate the building in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, which houses the operations of the In- 
dianapolis Main Post Office as the “Andrew 
Jacobs, Jr. Post Office Building” 


H.R. 1058 / Public Law 105-91 

To designate the facility of the United States 
Postal Service under construction at 150 
West Margaret Drive in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, as the “John T. Myers Post Office Build- 
ing 


H.R. 1377 / Public Law 105-92 
Savings Are Vital to Everyone’s Retirement 
Act of 1997 


H.R. 1479 / Public Law 105-93 

To designate the Federal building and Unit- 
ed States courthouse located at 300 North- 
east First Avenue in Miami, Florida, as the 
“David W. Dyer Federal Building and Unit- 
ed States Courthouse” 


H.R. 1484 / Public Law 105~-94 

To redesignate the United States courthouse 
located at 100 Franklin Street in Dublin, 
Georgia, as the “J. Roy Rowland United 
States Courthouse” 
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H.R. 1747 / Public Law 105-95 
John F. Kennedy Center Parking Improve- 
ment Act of 1997 


H.R. 1787 / Public Law 105-96 
Asian Elephant Conservation Act of 1997 


H.R. 2129 / Public Law 105-97 

To designate the United States Post Office 
located at 150 North 3rd Street in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, as the “Douglas Applegate Post 
Office” 


H.R. 2367 / Public Law 105-98 
Veterans’ Compensation Rate Amendments 
of 1997 


H.R. 2564 / Public Law 105-99 

To designate the United States Post Office 
located at 450 North Centre Street in Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, as the “Peter J. McClos- 
key Postal Facility” 


H.R. 2607 / Public Law 105-100 
Making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities 


chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1998, and for other 
purposes 


S.813 / Public Law 105-101 
Veterans’ Cemetery Protection Act of 1997 


Approved November 20 
H.R. 1086 / Public Law 105-102 
To codify without substantive change laws re- 


lated to transportation and to improve the 
United States Code 
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H.R. 2813 / Public Law 105-103 

To waive time limitations specified by law 
in order to allow the Medal of Honor to be 
awarded to Robert R. Ingram of Jacksonville, 
Florida, for acts of valor while a Navy Hos- 
pital Corpsman in the Republic of Vietnam 
during the Vietnam conflict 


H.J. Res. 91 / Public Law 105-104 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint 
Basin Compact 


River 


H.J. Res. 92 / Public Law 105-105 
Alabama-Coosa-Tallapoossa _ River 
Compact 


Basin 


S. 669 / Public Law 105-106 

To provide for the acquisition of the Plains 
Railroad Depot at the Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site 


S. 858 / Public Law 105-107 
Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1998 


S. 1231 / Public Law 105-108 
United States Fire Administration Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Years 1998 and 1999 


S. 1347 / Public Law 105-109 

To permit the city of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
convey certain lands that the United States 
conveyed to the city 


S. 1377 / Public Law 105-110 
To amend the Act incorporating the Amer- 
ican Legion to make a technical correction 
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